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(Original.) . ” 
give you my daughter 
FALL OF PALENQUE: “But, uncle began Hernan. 
“T have spoken, Hernan; and trust me, I shall remain firm.” As he 
A STORY OF THE NEW WORLD spake, Don Francia di Castro waved his hand; and his nephew ventu- 
—- ting no more, bewed and retired. 

BY C. DONALD MACLEOD. What could be juster or kinder than the uncle’s conditions; but they 
did not satisfy Heman. With the hot blood of youth, he worried himself 
CHAPTER I. into anger with his relative. Alas! that hot blood of youth! how often- 


Ie ie not meet for knight like me times it ruins and curses and destroys forever the brightness and the 
Heigho, the wind and rain ; prospects of a life. 
Though scorned, Loves recreant to be, “ Why should he dictate thus to me!" thought Hernan. “Am I not 


| Ab! well aday, Refrain. his heir even now by right ofbirth? Waitforsooth! H Id ha’ 
Shat brave knight buckled to his brand, pln rr ye np 


Heigho, the wind and rain ; to to the wars, and come back to seek for Inez, with a broken leg, per- 
And fast he sought a foreign strand, haps, or one arm shortened at the shoulder, or one eye maybe. Fancy 
Ah! well aday, in pain. MoTHERWELL. me making love with one eye! ‘Tis sheer, rank tyranny, and I'll not 


endure it. If he will not give his consent, why, thank the Virgin! Inez 
loves me, and, by Sant’ Jago! we will wed without his consent. I will 
The sun is setting—golden and purple, the clouds sleep in the west— | go speak to her. But first to make arrangements. Ho! Diego!" As 
: early Spring has covered the land with her treasury of fruits and flowers, this call, a short, burly, good-natured-looking man appeared, saying, as 
and slowly the waves of the Guardiana rolled on. On the banks of the he came up, “ Did you call me, Don Hernan?” 

river stood the castle of the proud race of di Castro, and in it our history “Did I call you! yea. Why else are you here?” 


LOVERS’ QUARRELS—A SCENE IN OLD SPAIN. 





begins. “Surely,”’ quoth Diego, “I could give you an hundred and fifty rea- 
d Inez di Castro was just seventeen—seventeen in Spain, where woman | #0ns for coming. First, I might have come to see if you wanted any- 
ripens so early—where love is a madness, and where every woman loves thing: secondly, I might have a message for you: thirdly, I might want 
or dies. something myself: fourthly ee 
Inez had long been of opinion, that among all the young knights and “Fourthly,” interrupted his master, “if thy tongue does not rest 


nobles she had ever seen, her cousin Hernan was the handsomest and | shortly, thou mayst chance by a broken head.” 
J best; and she had promised that if she ever fell in love it should be with “Nay, good master mine; if one cannot speak ———” 
: him. “One can be silent; exactly. Listen, Diego, I have business for you. 

Well, on the evening described, two figures sat within a lofty room, | Here,’’ he continued, taking a gold chain from his neck, “take this to 
carved with Gothic-work, but carpeted and hung from the looms of the | Father Xaviera; beg him to add it to the stores of the church; and also 
Moresco. The elder of the two was an old grandee, proud of his name | ask him, for the love he bears me, to have lights and a breviary in the 
and rank. He had seen much service under the banner of Sant’ Jago. | chapel two hours after vespers. And hark ye, Diego, if you prate one 
The other, a tall young knight, well built, and well-looking enough, stood | word of this to any one, I'll slit your tongue with my dagger. Away.” 
playing with his dagger-hilt. And as the attendant departed, he turned into the house again. 

“ And so, Hernan,” said the Fidalgo, “ you wish to marry Inez.”’ He found the lady seated in the embrazure of alow window, busied at 

“ So please you, good uncle.” her embroidery. She weclomed her lover-cousin with a blush and « 

“Dost love the girl, Hernan ?”’ smile. 

‘‘ Better than aught but honor, Senor.’’ “ What ails you, Hernan?” she asked. ‘ You look as solemn as 
Father Xaviera at confessional.” 

“T have cause to look solemn,” said Hernan; ana bending down, he 
whispered—* Inez, do you love me?” 

“T have told you,” said the donna, blushing and looking down. 

“ Well, Inez, your father has refused me your hand.” 

“My father, Hernan!” said she, growing pale, and looking up. 
“ Why, be has always esteemed you as his son.” 

“ Truly, a harsh father,” said the knight. “ But you, Inez, you know 


“ And what says Inez, nephew ?”’ 

‘‘T have reason to believe she loves me, sir.” 

“ Humph! art of good courage, Hernan ?” 

The color rose to the young man’s cheek as he answered—“ TI have 
been little tried yet, uncle, but I am a di Castro.” 

“‘ And you would like to sit down quiet as a priest, with no occupation 
for youth but raising a family, and no memory for your old age but of your 


1m marriage-day. Notso! not so, Hernan: when you have well proven 
ys 
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BROTHER JONATHAN. 


CT OO 


that I love you, and haye promised to be mine: will you fly with me, 
Inez? Father Xaviera will be ready in the chapel, to unite us; and 
onee mine, no tyranny can separate us.” 

“ Why does my father refuse his consent, Hernan?” 

Truly,” replied the lover, “ because I am not famous. 
the wars for a year or 80, before I can aspire to you.” 

“Te that all?’’ asked the lady, 

“ All!” cried her cousin—‘‘ what would you have, Inez? Do you 
want me to come back bruised and battered out of all human shape? 
Would you love me any better for that?” 

“No, Hernan !—but in this I think my father right. 
an absence. 

* But, Inez ——’ 

“But Hernan! my father is right—nay,” she continued, as she saw 
him about to plead further—* nay, I can be just as obstinate as himself.” 

“ Then you will not marry me.” 

* Yes, but not now.” 


It is but so long 
Can you not trust me for two years, Hernan ?”’ 


’ 


“Then I free you from your promises’” he exclaimed angrily. ‘“ You 
never loved me, and now dismiss me for a trifle, as coolly as if I were 
your dog. You are false, coquettish and cold. 
for myself, you see me for the last time ;” 
stamped from the apartment. 

Excellency,” said Diego with a 
went to the holy father, and ’ 

“Go to the devil!” interrupted his master. 

“But the chapel 


I free you, Donna; and 
and he turned away and 


grin, as the knight came forth, “I 








‘The curse of St. Vitus be upon ————’’ roared Hernan. 
silent !—mountand follow me!" 


“ Be 
That night Hernan joined a band who were going to join Cortez in 
America. 


And now let us, without apology or delay, pass over two years, and we 


from Cortez to seek adventure far in the interior. 

Already many had learned the Indian tongue. Already had they 
taught the oppressed natives to hate them. Already had the Inca of 
Palenque learned to know that the strangers must be masters of his land. 





CHAPTER IL. 


“ Yes, face to face once more arrayed, 

Stood the Betrayer—the Betrayed 

Oh, how through all those guilty years, 

When Guilt revolves what Conscience fears, 

Had that wronged victim breathed the vow 

That if but face to face !——And now! "—BuLWeER. 





THE FEAST OF FLOWERS—THE FATE OF DON ANDREAS. 


Moonlight was over Palenque. Rich silver light wrapped the tall 
turrets of the city. There was the altar-pyramid, half in light, half in 
darkness, the type of its worship. Here the polished Peruvian obelisk, 
gleaming like a shaft of fire. And far away beyond the city, the brows 
of the mountains glistened, and the leaves of the tree tops trembled in 
radiance; and the Tarma, seen but like a thread from the loftily-situated 
city, rushed on in its blue course alike beneath the shadows or the sheen. 
The hum of insects was heard; the mocking-bird poured out his rich 


I must go to | 


| 
| 


and his young queenapproached this. The people kneeled as he passed’ 
and laid their hands upon their heads. 


Nearing the altar, they dismounted, and taking fresh flowers and 
fruits from the hands of their attendants, offered them up. 
Then with a wave of his hand dismissing his retinue to join the sports 


| of their fellows, he was alone with Iduma. 


‘: Why art thou so sad?” she asked fondly, as she leaned upon his 
shoulder. 

“Sad, Iduma,” he answered—“I may well be gad to see my people 
joyous with death impending over them. Sad, in that I feel our country 
decaying—that our dey of glory is gone by.” 

‘ Bat why all these forebodings, my king 1” 

“If we believe our priests,” he said, “ there is no help from God. 
Our diviners give reply to all questions, that this new race must master 
us. They are the instruments of the Great Power, for do they not bear 
his lightning and his thunder?’ How can we contend against such wea- 
pons? Yet, deserted by all, the child of the sun will uphold and guard 
the city of his fathers to the last. And when all is over, I can find a 
grave beneath the ruins of our home. What want you?” he asked, 
turning to one who had drawn near. 

The man made no reply in words, but pointed to the edge of the forest, 
where a troop of Spaniards was seen approaching the gay scene. 

They brought a cloud with them. Instantly that their presence was 
known, the sound of music and merry laughter was hushed. The feast 
was left—the dance was forsaken, and all crowded about the person of 
the Inca. All, too, were unarmed, and no means of defence nearer 
than the city, the turrets of which gleamed brightly on the mountain-top 
abeve them. 


The foreigners came near, and their leader advanced toward the Inca» 


and through the medium of an interpreter, addressed him. 


| mirth—we would e’en join in your sports. 
will find Hernan second in command of a large troop who had parted | 


«We do not come, oh king, to sadden your festivities, or destroy your 
They tell us that your 
By Saint’ Jago, we have no objec- 
And as he spoke he fixed a bold gaze upon the beautiful 


maidens can Jove warmly and well. 
tions to try.” 
face of Iduma. 

The eye of Arouyah flashed. ‘“ Renegade hound!” he said sternly to 
the shrinking interpreter; ‘tell your haughty stranger that he can bear 
no part in our scrrows or our joys. If we still possess a mockery o¢ 
pleasure, itis not for him or his to gaze upon.” 

On this being translated, “Tell him,” said the Spaniard, “that he isa 
slave, and the son of a slave.” 

“Tell him,” said the Inca, “ that he lies.’ 

The cheek of the Spaniard flushed, and with his sheathed sword he 
made a blow at the Indian. Arouyah caught it upon his arm, drew a 
long flint knife from his bosom, and drove it at his foeman’s breast. It 
shivered on his mail, but as the blow was given, out leaped the Spanish 
swords. “ Death to the Indian hounds!” they shouted, and an indis- 
criminate massacre commenced. Young and old—the beautiful and 


| deformed,—the light-hearted girl and the stern but now defenceless 


mosaic work of song upon the air; the breaking of waters, the murmur of | 
the foliage, and all the voices of the Night mingled. “and the gentle race 


of silent night-flowers were the audience of the harmony, as they looked 
up fondly on their sister stars. 

And to-morrow Palenque holds high festival; wreaths her chains 
with flowers, and waking the ghosts of other days, takes Memory for 
Happiness. To-morrow is the first-born day of Spring,—the glad, beau- 
tiful season of Fowers ! 

The morning came,—the day-birds awakened and sang their ma’in 
hymn,—while bright as the moraing, and ee: ly as the birds, those hearts 
of Palenque who could even yet be gay, thronged from the gates. 

An immense plain, smooth and level as a lawn, stretched in front of 
the city, at the foot of the mountain; and in all directions upon this, 
small arbors were raised, with now and then a long shade, built of tree- 
boughs, underneath which the fruit-feasts were spread. 

From the centre of the plain rose a column, covered with rich and 
painted sculpture, and at its base was an altar covered with bassi relievi. 
Borne upon the shoulders of men, in a carved and gilded litter, Arouyah 


warrior, met the same fate. The moment he gave the blow, apparently 


without a thought but for himself, Arouyah had dashed aside his cum- 
brous head-dress and ornaments, and fled toward the mountain with the 


| speed ofa frightened deer. 


‘See that you harm not her,” said the Spanish leader, pointing to 
Iduma; but she did not hear him. She had seen the desertion of him 
who was her al! on earth, and coldness was creeping fast over her senses. 


| She reeled and fell, without a wound, but motionless and lifeless as any 
around her. 


Hernan di Castro approached his commander. 


“For Holy Mother's 
sake, Don Andreas, stay this murder. 


Vengeance enough has been taken 
for the insult of the coward king.” 

‘Well, tender-hearted Hernan, sound the recai!;" and gladly did 
Hernan swell the trumpet-note, and the bloodshed was ended. 

Don Andreas sprang upon his horse, and taking his mantle from his 


shoulders, managed it asa cushion beforehim. ‘ Here, Hernan,”’ he said, 


| ‘hand me up your Indian beauty ’’—pointing, as he spoke, at the still 
{ senseless Iduma. 


You do not intend to destroy her too, Don Andreas?” asked di Castro. 
‘‘T believe, Caballero,” answered the Guzman, “that you ere only my 
lieutenant.” 


“* But not your pander,” said Hernan, haughtily. 














“ Porward with your troop, sir! ’’ cried thecommander, and the young | 
knight obeyed. “ Raise that maiden!” and he was obeyed. “ Now, | 
sound forward !”’ and the troop advanced. 

As they rode on, Don Andreas lagged behind, and they were soon 
nearly out of sight. He had by this time reached a pass through a rocky 
gorge, rent by the earthquake. Around and above frowned the dark and 
rugged mountains. A torrent poured down the side, and leaped 
into a deep chasm amid breken rocks and gnarled roots. Far above 
on the cliff-tops, the pines and tamaracks were waving; and over 
all was the pure, summer heaven. 

Don Andreas dismounted, and bore the senseless Iduma toward a 
little pool, formed from the spray of the torrent in a hollow of the rock. 
Here he laved her brow and hands, until life began to steal back to the 
lips and cheek again. She opened her eyes, gazed round her, and met 
the fixed look of the Spanierd. Alas! had she been saved to beara | 
fate far more bitterthan death! Ah! where now was the sting of death? 
Arouyah had deserted her. 

And must this fate be borne? Would she live the paramour of the 
Spaniard? No! the blood of the Incas could not be polluted thus. She 
looked up upon the pure blue Heaven, and she knew there was One to pro- 
tect her. She arose and fronted Don Andreas fearless and firm and 
undismayed. 

“Cheer thee, beautiful!’’ he said, approaching her and speaking in 
her own tongue, “ and thou shall learn how well a Spanish knight can love.” 

“ Love!”’ and her passionate eye flashed scorn. ‘ Love! and from 
thee ; with the blood of my kindred still red upon my hands. Oh, hadI 
for one hour the strength of manhood, even with my woman’s heart, I 
would pay thee such love as a child of the Sun may pay the Spaniard! " 

‘Ah! thou art lovelier for thy passion. Thou must love me, girl!” 
and he caught her in his arms. 

The strength of the Indian girl forsook her; the gentleness and fear, 
fulness of woman conquered her pride; and bursting into tears, she knelt 
to him and plead. 

“ Ob, stranger! if thou hast a sister dear to thee, in thine own far 
land ; if a mother has watched over thee and blessed thee; think of them 
as | am, and kave mercy!” 

She looked in his face, but saw not pity there. 


“ Nay, then,” she added, ‘I can die!” and before he could prevent | 
her, she had torn some leaves from ashrub at her aide, and swallowed them. 
“ Even yet,” he cried, maddened by his passion, and clasping ber in 
his arms, “ ere death comes to thee, thou shalt be mine!” 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 





CHAPTER IIL. 


‘ And fiery gems upon her breast were lying, 
And round her marble brow red roses dying ; 
But she died first—the violet’s hue had spread 


O’er ber sweet eyelids 








So slept she well! The poison’s work was done,— 
Love with true heart had striven, but Death had won!” 
Hemass. 


AN INDIAN MAIDEN’S FUNERAL. 


All the last night fiom the great pyramid urose the sound of the 
death-chant, or of prayer. All the last night the white-robed priests of 
the Sun bad knelt around the sacred fire, heaping it with cinnamon and 
aloes and sandal-wood. The great altar was hung with wreaths of 
white roses and violets, and in the hand of every priest was a branch of 


| the evergreen pine. The morning broke beautiful in glory, and when the 
| god’s first smile lit up the hill tops, the brotherhood prostrated them- 


selves thrice, and then formed round the altar, and sang their usual matin 
hymn. And then the work for the day began. From their stores of 
spice-wood they began to form a pile before the altar; on every stick twi- 
ning flowers, or the leaves of the fragrant balsom; and as they laboured, 
they chanted a low, mournful chant. They were building the funeral 
pile. It was finished, and they retired for rest. At high noonday their 
work would again commence. 

All that night had Arouyah passed by the side of the clay that had been 
Iduma. Looking at the still, sweet face, till sweet memories came upen 
him, and then he would clasp the hand. But when the stiffened fingers 
pressed no return to his,—when the cold shot to his heart from their 
touch,—he would turn away and shudder, and remember that she was 


| nothing now. And when the day broke, abeam came through the lattice, 


rested on the calm face, and brightened the mysterious smile of death. 

He turned to look at the sun. ‘She loved it!” he said; and the first 
tear that he had shed rolled down his cheek. 

“And thou art gone, Iduma!” he said. ‘‘ Thy voice is stilled for ever 
and ever. Who will cheer me now, and bid the dark hour pass away 
with song and smile? Who will kneel with me at the altar? Who will 
love me now? None, none, I am alone. Iduma! oh, Iduma!”—and 
the great bitterness of grief came upon him. ‘ How canI do without 
thee.” He covered his head with his robe, and mourned with the 
mourning of the stern heart of man when it breaks. 

The maidens who came into the room aroused him; but he knew their 





But the gorge rung with a fierce shout—“ Not yet! not yet!” and | 


quick and agile as the mountain-goat, Arouyah came springing down the | 
side of the mountain. 

Don Andreas drew a pistol and fired at the Inca, but the ball whistled 
harmlessly past him, and ere another could be fired, his knife pierced 
the throat of his enemy. 


But the strength of despair was on him, and he grappled with the 


Indian. In vain; again and again the keen knife pierced the joints of 
his armour, and fainting with loss of blood, he was lifted in the sinewy 
arms of Arouyah, and flung from the edge of the chasm. And the vul- 
tures, as they circled overhead, screamed to hear the shattering of his 
armor among the rocks. Arouyah sprang to his queen. 


errand, and did not look up. Then came solemn footsteps, and he knew 
that the priests were there. Then the rustling of many garments. They 
were gathering for the funeral. 

On a raised bier lay the body, clad in a long robe of white, the dark 


| hair simply swept away from the face, and knotted behind with a golden 
| cord. The left hand was laid upon the bosom, and held a rose. 


The High Priest approached and stood at the head of the bier, and 
the mourners came round it. First a band of girls dressed in white, 
bringing censors filled with perfume; gems, and flowers already touched, 
but not yet discoloured, by decay. They strewed them on the bier. 
Round the pale neck they wound rich chains of gold, and set a diamond 
where the hair parted on the forehead, and as they went on with the 
work, they sang with sweet voices their 


‘ Thou thoughtest that I had deserted thee, Iduma. Not so, for I | 


live only for Palenque and for thee !”’ 
The blast of a bugle rung through the valley, and the trampling of the 
Spanish troop, recalled by the report of the pistol, was heard. 


He caught Iduma in his arms, and sprang along the path. But they | 
had caught sight of their prey, and with fierce shouts they pursued him. | 


They had seen the fate of Don Andreas from the top of the hill. 


Fast they came behind the fugitives, and when Arouyah launched his 


canoe, and placed Iduma in it, they were not two hundred yards from | 
the shore. They found the bridge destroyed, but they sent a shower of 
bullets around the little bark. Safe and unwounded, however, the Inca | 


plied his paddle, and reached the opposite shore. Springing into the 
water, he drew the same upon the beach, and then stooped to lift the 
form of Iduma. ‘She has fainted,” he said, as he looked upon her- 
But Iduma was dead. The poison’s work was done. Pale, beautiful 
but cold, “ the face was the face of an angel, but the spirit had passed 
away.” 





CHANT OF PREPARATION. 


Strew flowers upon the bier !—pale flowers, 
Whose life and bloom are fled,— 
For such must emblem her—was she not ours? 
Is she not with the dead ?7— 
Oh! it were just, when closed her gentle eye, 
That flowers and all bright things of Earth should die. 


Swing ye on high the perfumed urn, 
And watch its fumes ascend ; 
Let spice and aloes in the censers burn, 
And the rich fragrance blend, 
Lo! as the vapor Heavenward floats away, 
So soared her pure soul from its house of clay. 


Bind on the glittering gems aright,— 
She cannot place them now; 
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BROTHER JONATHAN. 


See 


Let the clear glory of the diamond light 
Flash o’er that icy brow. 
What need we now the jewel’s flashing ray ? 
Our purest and our best hath passed away. 


And join to swell the funeral hymn, 
As ye uplift the bier: 
And though our hearts be sad, our eyes be dim 
With many a bitter tear, 
Vet let her pass along her narrow road, 
With light, with fragrance, and with song to God!” 


A slave touched Arouyah on the shoulder, as the music ceased, and as 
he looked up, proffered him the mourning mantle. 
ped its sable folds about him. One long look he fixed on the face of the 
dead. One long kiss he pressed upon the lips, and then bade her farewell 
for ever. The bier was raised and borne into the street. 
sien was formed, and moved on. 


He arose and wrap- 


The proces- 
First walked the High Priest in his 
snowy robes,—then two of the ordinary ministers of worship followed, 


leading a garlanded lamb,—then others bea ing the sacred offerings, fruits, | 


Next came the bier, surrounded by the band of 


flowers, and incense. 
gitls before spoken of. Then the tall form of the mourner, his face 
shrouded, his step heavy, his eyes bent to the earth; and lastly, a long 


line of the citizens of Palenque—for all knew and loved Iduma, and all 
grieved for her loss. 


The procession reached the great Pyramid. The sacred officers,—the | 


bearers of the dead,—the officiating maidens, and the mourner ascended, 
—the crowd knelt around its base. The lamb, emblem of her gentle- 
ness and purity, and the fruits and flowers were offered up. Then the 
fire was allowed to sink. 

The maidens gathered round the corpse of Iduma, and removed the 
jewels. The High priest signed, and the body was lifted up and placed 
upon the pile. Then taking a brand from the sacred fire, he applied it, 
and the flames shot wildly up. 
faultless form, as if exulting in their work of destruction. 
incense filled the air, and the people bowed their heads in prayer. 

The burning was over, the fire had died out, when the Priest again 
signed. The attendants stooped and gathered the ashes. 


placed in a golden urn, and borne by the mourner, as the procession 


again formed and moved on towards a small temple on the banks ef the | 


river—the burial-place of the race of the children of the Sun. The urn 


was placed within a niche,—the gems and fresh garlands hung about it, 
and then they sang their 


HYMN OF REST. 


Sweet rest to thee maiden! the Tarma’s blue rushing, 
Which nurtures the flowers that grow by thy grave, 
Moans low for a spirit as bright as its gushing, 
And pure as the crystal that sleeps ‘neath its wave. 
The conqueror’s insult no more shal! deride thee,— 
Deep peace dweileth now on thy brow and thy breast. 
Oh, could we but sink to our slumbers beside thee, 
How happy to share the sweet calm of thy rest ! 


Sweet rest to thee maiden! ’tis well the grave smothers 
The hopes and the feelings that Passion can start : 
For Love whose bright coming brought bliss to all others, 
But fell like a blight on thy young, sunny heart. 
How sweetly the voice of thy melody pleaded,— 
How bright were the roses thy fair brow that drest : 
Those roses now flourish or wither unheeded, 
And thy lute and the voice of thy song are at rest. 


Sweet rest to thee! still at the season of flowers, 
Each maiden shall weep when thy story she hears ; 
Shall turn with a sigh from the pleasure-filled bowers, 
And mingle the dew on her garland with tears. 
And long from the brave and the fair shall be given 
The sigh that shall mourn for their dearest and best— 
For the spirit that soared from its sorrows to Heaven,— 
For the dust that’s beside the blue Tarma at rest. 


The hymn was finished, and one by one the mourners turned away, and 
left the ashes of the beautiful alone forever. 


They wreathed and wound about that | 
Clouds of | 


These were | 


Calléyo’s head was bowed while the hymn was being sung; when all 


was over, and he knew that he must part even from her ashes, he raised 
his head and said—“ Now, Palenque, I am only thine!” 
} 


CHAPTER IV. 


! 

“ One trial more—one blow on earth— 
} 

' 


One thought of love—one prayer on high— 
And when al] bope for home and hearth 
Is o'er, Iduma, we will die.”’—Mss Porm. 
THE FALL. 


At noonday the pealing of horns from the great pyramid called the 

| people together to meet their Inca. And to that gathering they came. 

The young untried in battle; the old, whose swords had rusted. The 

mother with her infant on her breast, the aged crone, the guileless 
laughing child. 

Standing on the steps of the pyramid, in his royal robes of spotless 
| white, with plumed and jewelled crown upon his kingly brow, Arouyah 
overlooked the people. Immediately around him were the priesthood, 
rubed and tiaraed. At the foot of the altar grouped the stern warriors, 
with bow and quiver, copper falchion, and spear and battle-axe of stone. 
The Inca waved his arm and thrice the mass prostrated themselves and 
then stood upright. 

“Children of the sun!” 
gathering ! 


he said. “My people! This is our las 

Priest and prophet and wise man, say the time of our end is 
God hath given Palenque to the spoiler; the stranger must in- 
herit our land; the race of Manco Capac must perish, and if any remain 
it is but to give birth to slaves. 


| come. 


Our arts must decay, cur altars aad our 
temples must crumble in the dust; and in the Time to come, the foot of 
the stranger will wander mid the rains of our home, and find no trace of 
name or lineage of those who built these walls. Brothers, the hour is 

| come! Are ye ready to die?” 

And from the people came up the stern response, ‘ We are ready.” 

The eye of the chieftain flashed. “Swear then!” he cried passionate. 

| ly, “swear then that ye will not die unavenged; that the invader shall 

| tremble at the ruin he has made; that if we perish they shall fall. 

Raise your right arms, my people, and record your oath with mine, that 

| the same grave shall welcome both.” 

And with one voice pealed out solemnly, “‘ We swear!” 

“‘Enough!”’ continued the Inca. ‘ This night 1 know the Spaniards 

| will attack the city. Take then my commands. Let the gates of the 
city be opened; take the guard from the walls, and bid the gatemen 

| keep no watch; and when the night sets in, gather here, as fully armed 
as ye may; then one blow for Palenque and we will perish !” 


In the Spanish camp fierce were the vows of vengeance for the death 
of Don Andreas. They resolved to attack the city. Hernan di Castro 
| was chosen leader, but he refused the charge. 

‘Enough had been done,” he said, “to the Indian race to blacken the 
Spanish name forever: he would no further join them otherwise than for 
a fair field. A midnight massacre jumped not with his humor.” 

And as he spoke he retired from the council. 





The cousin of Don Andreas, Ferran d’ Alvarez, was chosen in his place, 
and Ferran was but little troubled with scruples. Their plan was to 
reach the river about two hours before midnight, there to fell trees for a 
bridge, and when entrance was gained, fire the city and massacre the 
jnhabitants as they came from their dwellings. As for Di Castro he or- 

| dered Diego to prepare all things for a departure to the coast. 

‘Is your Excellency tired of soldiering?”’ asked Diego. 

‘“ Heartily,” replied his lord, ‘ for here is no honor to be won.” 

“Plenty of gold, Excellency,”’ suggested Diego. 

‘Thou mayest stay,” said his master drily. 

| ‘No, Senor,” cried the man at arms, “I will not leave you. I fol- 

, lowed you from home, and I will e’en go back with you. Besides, what 
would you do withsut . 


“See to the mails, Diego,” interrupted Hernan, “ we start to-morrow.” 


The night came down, silent, rayless and profound. Not a star shone 

| out; not a ray from the moon. The heavens were thickly covered with 
black clouds; the air was still and sultry and omened a coming storm. 
And at midaight, in the square at the foot of the great pyramid, Arouyah 
stood at the head of his warriors. Not light was in the city. Mo- 
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thers stilled the cries of their babes within their own dark chambers, | 
children slept soundly, their sports forgotten for awhile; and men busied 
themselves with thoughts too stern and sad for speech. And in that 
square stood that patriot band awaiting the hour of destructicn. 

At length they hear the approaching enemy, betrayed by the ringing of 
some unguarded step. Slowly they came near, and were now unwit- 


tingly within a few paces of their foemen ; and the dead silence was ap- | 


palling. Suddenly the sky grew red with lightnings, and face to iace the 
foemen saw each other. 

“Upon them, brothers,” shouted Arouyah, ‘‘let us show them how 
cheerfully we can die for Palenque.”’ 

Even as he spoke the living thunder pealed: crash after crash echoed 
along the sky, the mighty rain poured down in torrents and the spirit of 
the Earthquake awoke. The ground reeled sid shook beneath them ; 
the temple tottered and the obelisk fell. The huge pyramid quivered 
and rent. And the roar and crash of falling piles; the shrieks of women 
and the cries of children; the neigh of frightened steeds and the fearful 
war-cry of warrior men rung commingling up to God. And the thunder 
rolled in Heaven; and the storm blast howled its song, and the mighty 
rain poured ceaseless over all. 

And when the San of the morning sprang up the east in brightness and 
in glory, he saw that the Fall of Palenque was accomplished. 





CHAPTER V. 
‘ The step—the plume—the port—’tis he! ’tis he! 


. * * oe * 
She ruse, she sprung, she clung to his embrace, 
’Till his heart throbbed beneath her hidden face.”,—Corsatr. 


THE CONCLUSION, 


It was a beautiful evening in old Spain, when from the gates of the di 
Castro palace a small party issued forth upon the lawn, and walked down 
toward the river side. 


There was a pale girl, with traces of matchless beauty in face and form, | 


but the latter was attenuated by illness, and the first dimmed with a set- 
tled melancholy. She leaned upon the arm of an old gentleman in 
whose stern but still handsome features could be traced a resemblance to 
herself. A servant followed these two, and a noble hound walked at the 
lady’s side. 

“ Well Inez,” said the old man, ‘‘ will you not give up your resolution. 
I am growing old, and I like it ill that the lands of di Castre should go 
to the hands of a stranger. The Count Almaviva loves you, Inez 

“Father, dear father, do not speak of that. 
morrow, by your kind permission, I will seek the convent of Sant’ Angela, 


” 
— 





I cannot marry. To- 


and renounce the world that has given me nothing but sorrow.” 
“« Was your father’s love a source of sorrow to you, Inez 1”’ 
“No, dear father, I meant not that. 

love than that I bear you is impossible.” 


” 


“ And to think,” said the old noble, sadly, “that your young heart is | 





broken. And for one so worthless—so 
“Do not blame him, father,” pleaded Inez, 


gathered in her beautiful eyes. 

“ Excellency!’’ said the servant, drawing near. 
coming from the castle.”’ 

“It is perhaps Almaviva,” said the Don. 

“T cannot see him, father,” said Inez, shuddering slightly. 


The old hound walked in front of the pair, and fixed his eyes on the 


cavalier. Nearer and nearer he came with a quick step. 


‘It is not Almayiva”—and as the senor spoke the hound sprang 
forward, crouched at the feet of the cavalier, and then bounded about 


him with a low whine of joy. 


“ Father, father, it is Hernan! ’’ and in another moment she had fallen 
He bent over her and murmured, “ Who shall part us | 


on his breast. 
now, Inez?” 


And she answered, “ None but Death.” 


— 


I meant but to tell you that other | 


“ He was rash and wild, 
but he was noble and affectionate. Do not blame him, for ere now he is 
perhaps beyond the reach of this world’s praise or blame ’—and the tears | 


“A cavalier is 


SELECTED TALBS. 


JACK STUART'S BET ON THE DERBY, 
AND HOW HE PAID HIS LOSSES. 


CoTHERSTONE came in amid great applause, and was the winner of 
the poorest Derby ever known. Whilst acclamation shook the spheres, 
and the corners of mouths were pulled down, and betting-books 
mechanically pulled out—while success made some people so benevolent 
that they did not believe in the existence of poverty any where, and 
certainly not in the distress of the wretched-looking beggar entreating a 
penny—whilst all these things were going on, champagne corks flying, 
the sun shining, toasts resounding, and a perfect hubbub in full activit 
on all sides, Jack Stuart drew me aside towards the carriage, and said, 
“*Pon my word, it must be a cross. How the deuce could one horse 
beat the whole field?” 

“Oh, you backed the field, did you ?” 

“To be sure. I always go with the strongest side.” 

“ And yeu have lost?” 

“ A hundred and fifty.” 

No wonder Jack Stuart looked blue. A fifth part of his yearly income 
gone at one smash—and in such a foolish way, too. 

“If the excitement could last three or four days, it would almost be 
| worth the money.” he said; ‘“ but no sooner do you hear the beil—see 
| the crush of horses at the starting-post—bang—bang—off they go !—and 
in a minute or two all is over, and your money gone. I will have a race 
of snails between London and York. It would be occupation for a year. 
But come, let us leave the abominable place.” He hurried me into the 
stanhope, gave the rein to his active grey mare, acd making a detour 
towards Kingston, we soon left the crowd behind us. 

‘“T will never bet on a horse again,” said Jack, ruminating on his loss. 
“Why should 1? I know nothing about racing, and never could under- 
stand odds in my life; and just at this moment, too, I can’t spare the 
coin. 

At the same time he did not spare the whip; for you will always ob- 
serve, that a meditative gentleman ina gig is peculiarly impressive on 
his horse’s shoulder. The grey trotted along, or burst into an occasional 
canter. 

“Til back this grey against Cotherstone for fifty pounds.” 

“ To stand flogging? _ I think you would win.” 

“No, to jump. See how she springs.” 

Hereupon Jack touched the mare in a very scientific manner, just 
under the fore-arm, and the animal, indignant at this disrespectful man- 
| ner of proceeding, gave a prodigious rush forward, and then reared. 

“You'll break the shafts,” I said. 

“*T think she is going to run away, but there seems no wall near us— 

and [ don’t think any coaches travel this road. Sit still, for she’s off.” 

The mare, in good truth, resented her master’s conduct in a high 

degree, and took the bit in her teeth. 

‘* If she doesn’t kick, it’s all right,” said Jack. 

“She has no time to kick if she goes at this pace,” I answered ; 
| “keep her straight.” 

The speed continued unabated for some time, and we were both silent. 
| I watched the road as far in advance as I could see, in dread of some 
| waggon, or coach, or sudden turr, or even a turnpike gate, for the 
i chances would have been greatly against an agreeable termination. 

;  T]'ll tell you what,” cried Jack, turning round to me, “1 think I’ve 
| found out a way of paying my losses.” 

«Indeed! but can’t you manage in the mean time to stop the mare ?’” 

‘Poh! let her go. I think rapid motion is a great help to the intel- 
| lect. I feel quite sure I can pay my bets without putting my hand into 

m ket. 

"Now? Pull the near check. She'll be in the ditch.” 

“Why, I think I shall publish a nevel.”’ 
| Icould scarcely keep frem laughing, though a gardener’s cart was 
| two hundred yards in advance. 
| You write a novel! Wouldn’t you like to build a pyramid at the 
| same time ?”’ 
| We've given that old fellow a fright on the top of the cabbage,” 
said Jack, going within an inch of the wheels of the cart. He'll think 
we've got Cotherstone in harness. But what do you mean about e 
pyramid ?”’ 

“Why, who ever heard of your writing a novel?” 

“T did not say write a novel—I said publish a novel.” 

“ Well, who is to write it?”’ I enquired. 

“ That’s the secret,” he answered ; “ and if that isn’tone of Pickford’s 
vans, I'll tell you” 

The mare kept up her speed; and, looming before us, apparently fill- 
ing up the whole road, was one of the moving castles, drawn by eight 
horses, that, compared to other vehicles, are like elephants moving among 
a herd of deer. 

“Ts there room to pass?” asked Jack, pulling the right rein with all 
his might. 

“ Scarcely,”” I said, “ the post is at the side of the road.” 

“ Take the whip,” said Jack, “and just when we get up, give her a 
cut over the left ear.” 

In dread silence we sat watching the tremendous gallop. 





Nearer and 


Why is an old maid’s bonnet like the cover on James’ last novel ?— | nearer we drew to the waggon, and precisely at the right time Jack 


because it covers the “ False Heir,’’ (false hair.) 





| pulled the mare’s bridle, and I cut her over the ear. Within a hair 
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bright way through, 


“ This is rather pleasant than otherwise,” said Jack, breathing freely ; | 


“don’t you think so 7” 

“T can’t say it altogether suits my taste,” I answered. 

“‘ Do you think she begins to tire 1”’ 

‘Ob, she never tires; don’t be the least afraid of that!” 

‘It’s the very thing [ wish; but there’s a hill coming.”’ 

“She likes hills; and at the other side, when we begin to descend, 
you'll see her pace. I'm very proud of the mare’s speed.”’ 


“Tt seems better than her temper ; but about the novel?” I enquired. | 


“ T shall publish in a fortnight,” answered Jack. 

“A whole novel? Three volumes?” 

“ Six, if you iike—or a dozen. I’m not at all particular.” 

“ But on what subject 7” 

“ Why, what a simpleton you must be! There is but one subject for 
a novel —historical, philosophical, fashionable, antiquarian, or whatever 
it calls itself. The whole story, after all, is about a young man and a 
young woman—he ail! that is noble, and she all that is good. Every 
circula‘ing library consists of nothing whatever but Love and Glory— 

‘and that shall be the name of my novel.” 

‘* But if you don’t write it, how are you to publish it ?” 

“Do you think any living man or any living woman ever wrote a 
novel?”’ 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Staff, my dear fellow; they never did anything of the kind. They 
published—that’s all. Is that a heap of stones ?”’ 

“ T think it is.” 

“ Well, that’s better than a gravel-pit. Cut her right ear. There, 
we're past it. Amazing bottom, hasn’t she?” 

“ Too much,” I said; “ but go on with your novel.” 

“Well, my plan is simply this—but make a bet, will you? I give 
odds. I bet you five to one in fives, that I produce, in a week from this 
time, a novel called ‘ Love and Glory,’ not of my own composition or 
any body else’s—a good readable novel—better than any of James’s— 
and a great deal more original.” 

“« And yet not written by any one?” 

“*Exactly—bet, will you ?”’ 

“ Done,” [ said; “and now explain.” 

“I will, if we get round this corner; but it ia very sharp. Bravo, 
mare! And now we've a mile of level Macadam. I go to a circulating 
library and order home forty nevels—any novels that are sleeping on the 


shelf. That is a hundred and twenty volumes—or posers, making | 


allowance for the five-volume tales of former days, a 


undred and fifty 
volumes altogether. 


From each of these novels I select one chapter and 


ahalf, that makes sixty chapters, which, at twenty chapters to each 


volume, makes a very good-sized novel.”’ 
‘ But there will be no connexion.” 
‘Mot much,” ier Jack, ‘but an amazing degree of variety.” 
‘« But the names ?”’ 


Must all be altered—the only trouble I take. There must be a coun- 


tess and two daughters; let them be the Countess of Lorrington and the | 
| ton,’ half a page from Wilson’s ‘ Wordsworth,’ and a good lump from 
| Jeffrey's ‘ Walter Scott.’ 


Ladies Alice and Matilda—a hero, Lord Berville, originally Mr. Law- 
leigh—and every thing else in the same manner. Aill castles are to be 
Lorrington Castle—al! the villains are to be Sir Stratford Manvers’—all 
the flirts Lady Emily Trecothicks’—and all the benevolent Christians, 
recluses, uncles, guardians, and benefactors—Mr. Percy Wyndford, the 
younger son of an earl’s younger son, very rich, and getting on for sixty- 
five.” 

“« But nobody will print such wholesale plagiarisms.”’ 

“Won't they. See what Colburn publishes, and Bentley, and all of 
them. Why, they're all made up things—extracts from old newspapers, 
or histories of processions of lord-mayors’ shows. What's that coming 
down the hill?” 


“Two coaches abreast”—I exclaimed—“ racing by Jupiter!—and | 


not an inch left for us to pass !”’ 


“‘We’ve a minute yet,’ said Jack, and looked round. On the left | 


was a park paling; on the right a stout hedge, and beyond it a grass 
field. ‘If it weren't for the ditch she could take the hedge,” he said. 
«* Shall we try?” 

“ We had better”—I answered—“ rather be floored ina ditch than 
dashed to pieces against a coach.” 

** Lay on, then—here goes!” 

I applied the whip to the left ear of the mare; Jack pulled at the right 
cheek. She turned suddenly out of the road and made a dash at the 
hedge. Away she went, harness, shafts, and all, leaving the stanhope 


in the ditch, and sending Jack and me flying, like experimental fifty-sixes | 


in the marshes at Woolwich, halfway across the meadow. The whole 
incident was so sudden that [ could scarcely comprehend what had hap- 
pened. I looked round, and, in a furrow ata little distance, I saw my 
friend Jack. We looked for some time at each other, afraid to enquire 
into the extent of the damage; but at last Jack said, ‘ She’s a capital 
jumper, isn’t she? It was as good a flying leap as I ever saw. 
worth two hundred guineas for a heavy weight.” 


“ A flying leap!’’—I said ; “it was a leap to be sure, but the flying, I | 


think, was performed by ourselves.” 
“ Are you hurt?” enquired Jack, 
“ Not that I know of,” I replied ; “ you're all right ?’’ 
“‘Oh! as for me, I enjoy a quiet drive, like this, very much. 
certain it gives a filip to the id 


She’s 


I'm | P 
eas, that you never receive in a family | fate the happiness of another is indissolubly united ; for, even if she re- 
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breadth of the post on one side, and the van on the other, we cut our | coach at seven miles an hour. 


I believe I owe the mare a great sum of 
money, not to mention all the fame [ expect to make by my invention 
But let us get on to the next inn, and send people afier the stanhope and 
the mare. We shall get into a car, and go comfortably home.” 

We did not go to the Ouks on Friday. We were both too siff: for 


| though a gentleman may escape without breaking his bones, still an eject- 


ment so vigorously executed as the one we had sustained, always leaves 
its mark. In the meantime Jack was busy. Piles of volumes lay round 
him, scraps of paper were on the table, marks were put in the pages. 
He might have stood for the portrait of an industrious author. And yet 
a more unliterary, not to say illiterate, man than he had been before the 
runaway, did not exist in the Albany. ‘‘Curriculo collegisse juvat’’— 
are there any individuals to whom their curricule has been a college, and 
who have done without a university in the steagth of a fast-trotting 
horse? Jack was one of these. He had never listened to Big Tom of 
Christchurch, nor punned his way to the bachelor’s table of St. John’s, 


| and yet he was about to assume his place among the illustrious of the 


land, and have his health proposed by a duke at the literary fund dinner, 
as “ Jack Stuart, and the authors of England ;”’ and perhaps he would 
deserve the honour as well as some of his predecessors ; for who is more 


| qualified to return thanks for the authors ef England than a person 


whose works contain specimens of somany? Your plagiarist is the true 
representative. 

Jack’s room is rather dark, and the weather, on the day of the Oaks, 
was rather dingy. We had the shutters closed at half-past seven, and 
sat down to dinner; soused salmon, perigord pie, iced champagne, and 
mareschino. Some almonds and raisins, hard biscuit, and a bottle of 


| cool claret, made their appearance when the cloth was removed, and 
| Jack began—‘ I don’t believe there was ever such a jumper as the grey 


mare since the siege of Troy, when the horse got over the wall.”’ 

“Ts she hurt?” 

“ Lord bless you,” said Jack, “she’s dead. When she got over the 
hedge she grew too proud of herself, and personal vanity was the ruin 


| of her. She took a tremendous spiked gate, and caught it with her hind 
| legs; the spikes kept her fast, the gate swung open, and the poor mare 
| waa so disgusted that she broke her heart. She was werth two hundred 


guineas; so that the Derby this year has cost me a fortune. The stan- 
hope is all to atoms, and the farmer claims compensatien for the gate 


| It’s a very lucky thing I thought of the book.’ 


“Oh, you still go on with the novel?” 

“It’s done, man, finished—perfect.” 

“ All written out?” 

“Not a word of it. That isn’t the way the people write books now ; 
no, I have clipped out half of it with a pair of scissors, and the other 
half is all marked with pencil.” 

‘* But the authors will find you out.” 

“Not a bit of it. No author reads any body’s writings but his own; 


| or if they do, I'll deny it—that’s all; and the public will only think the 
| pour fellow prodigiously vain, to believe that any one would quote his 


book. And, besides, here are the reviews.” 
** Of the book that isn’t published ?” 
‘*To be sure. Here are two or three sentences from Macauley’s ‘ Mil- 


Between them, they made out my book to be 
a very fine thing, I assure you. I shan’t sell it under five hundred 
pounds.” 
“Do you give your name?” 
“Certainly not—unless I were a lord. 


No. I think I shall pass for 


| a woman: a young girl, perhaps; daughter ofa bishop; or the divorced 


wife of a member of parliament.” 

‘I should like to hear some of your work. I am interested.” 

“TI know you are. We have a bet, you know; but I have found out 4 
strange thing in correcting my novel—that you can make a whole story 


| out of any five chapters.” 


“No, no. You're quizzing.” 

“NotI. I tell you, out of any five chapters, of any fivé novels, you 
make a very good short tale; and the odd thing is, it dosen’t the least 
matter which chapters you choose. With a very little sagacity, the 
reader sees the whole; and, let me tell you, the great fault of story- 
writing is telling too much, and leaving too little for the reader to supply 
to himself. Recollect what I told you about altering the names of all 
the characters, and, with that single provi€o, read chapter fifteen of the 
first-volume of this = 

Jack handed me a volume, turned down at the two-hundreth page, and 
I read what he told me to call the first chapter of ‘‘ Love and Glory.” 


Tue WILDERNESS. 
“A tangled thicket is a holy place 
For contemplation, lifting to the stars 
Its passionate eyes, and breathing paradise 
Within a sanctified solemnity.”—O Lp Puay. 

(‘* That’s my own,” said Jack. “When people see that I don’t even 
quote u imctto, they’ll think me a real original, Go on.”] 

The sun’s western rays were gilding the windows of the blue velvet 
drawing-room of Lorrington Castle, and the three ladies sat in silence, 
as if admiring the glorious light which now sank gradually behind the 
forest at the extremity of the park. The lady Alice leant her cheek 


| upon her hand, and befere her rose a vision of the agitating occurrences 


of yesterday. The first declaration a girl receives alters her whole 
character for life. No longer a solitary being, she feels that with her 
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jects the offer, the fact of its having been made, is a bond of union from | wrapt her mantilla over her head, and walked down the fli 





which neither party gets free—Sir Stratford Manvers had proposed : had 
she accepted him? did she love him? ay, didshe love him ?—a question 


apparently easy to answer, but to an ingenuous spirit which knows not | 


how to analyze its feelings, impossible. Sir Stratford was young, hand- 
some, clever—but there was a certain something, a je ne scais™ quoi 
about him, which marred the effect of all these qualities. A look, a tone 
that jarred with the rest of his behaviour, and suggested a thought to 
the very persons who were enchanted with his wit, and openness, and 
generosity—Is this real? is he not an actor? a consummate actor, if you 
will—but merely a great performer assuming a part. By the side of the 
bright and dashing Manvers, rose to the visionary eyes of the beautiful 
girl the pale and thoughtful features of Mr. Lawleigh. She heard the 
music of his voice, and saw the deep eyes fixed on her with the same 
tender expression of interest and admiration as she had noticed during 
his visit at the Castle. 

away, when she had appeared to listen with pleasure to the sparkling 
conversation of Sir Stratford. She had not accepted Sir Stratford, and 
she did not love him. When a girlhesitates between two men, or when 
the memory of one is mixed up with the recollection of another, it is 
certain that she loves neither. And strange to say, now that her thoughts 
reverted to Mr. Lawleigh, she forgot Sir Stratford altogether. She 
wondered that she hed said so little to Mr. Lawleigh, and was sorry she 
had not been kinder—she recalled every word and every glance—and 
could not explain why she was pleased when she recollected how sad he 
had looked when he had taken leave one little week befure. How 
differently he had appeared the happy night of the county assembly, and 
at the still happier masked ball at the Duke of Rosley’s! 


girl, she thought, to have failed to observe these things before, and 
now! 





“T have written to Lorrington, my dear Alice,” said the Countess, 
‘as head of the family, and your eldest brother, it is a compliment we 
must pay him—but it is a mere compliment, remember.” 

“To write to William?” mamma. 

‘I presume you know to what subject I allude,” continued the 
Countess. ‘He will give his consent of course.” 

“Oh, mamma!” cried Alice, while tears spranginto her eyes, ‘I was 
in hopes you would have spared me this. Don’t write to William; or 
let me tell bim—let me add in a postscript—let me”—— 

“You will do what I wish you, I conclude—and I have told Sir 
Stratford” 

“Oh, what? what bave you told him?” e 

‘That he is accepted. I trust I shall hear no more on the subject. 
The marriage will take place in two months.” 

“But I don’t love him, mamma—indeed.” 

“7 am glad to hear it,” said the mother, coldly. “TI rejoice that my 
daughters are too well brought up to love any one—that is—of course— 





till they are engaged; during that short interval, it is right enough—in | 


moderation; though, even then, it is much more comfortable to continue 
perfectly indifferent. Persons of feeling are always vulgar, and only fit 
for clergymen’s wives.” 

‘« But Sir Stratford, mamma” 

“ Has twenty thousand a-year, and is in very good society. He almost 
lives with the Recieve. The Duke has been trying to get him for his 
son-in-law for a whole year.” 

“And Lady Mary so beautiful, too?” 

“T believe, my dear, Lady Mary’s affections, as they are called, are 
engaged.” 

“Indeed ?’’ enquired the daughter, for curiosity in such subjects exists 
even in the midst of one’s own distresses. 

““ May I ask who has gained ag I Mary’s heart ?”’ 


«| believe it is that young Mr. Lawleigh, a consin of the Dacheis— 





old Lora Besvile’s nephew; you’ve seen him here—a quiet, reserved 
young man. I saw nothing in him, and I understand he is very poor.” 


“‘ And does—does Mr. Lawleigh—like—love—Lady Mary ?”’ enquired 
Alice with difficulty. 

“ He never honoured me with his confidence,” replied the Countess— 

but I suppose he does—of course he does—Sir Stratford, indeed, told 
me so—and he ought to know, for he is his confidant.” 

‘He keeps the secret well,” said Lady Alice with a slight tone of 
bitterness; “and Mr. Lawleigh could scarcely be obliged to him if he 
knew the use he makes ofthis confidence—and Lady Mary still less’’— 
she added. 


“ Why, if girls will be such fools as to think they have hearts, and 


then throw them away, they must make up their minds to be laughed at. | 


| This is no time nor place for imitations of Ben Johnson’s Bobadil. 
Lady Mary is throwing herself away—her inamorato is still at Rosley | 


House,” 


She almost heard the sigh with which he turned | 


| Castle. 


Blind, foolish | 


| broken. 
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' ght of steps 
into the park. Deeply immersed in her owa sad contemplation, 


pursued her way under the avenue trees, and, opening the wicket gate 
found herself on the little terrace of the Bes ‘lod so Seake 80 
quiet—where she had listened, where she had smiled. And now to 


know that he was false! She sat down on the bench at the foot of the 
oak, and covered her face with her hands, and wept. 


A low voice was ather ear. “ Alice !”’ 

She looked up, and saw bending over her, with eyes full of admiration 
and surprise, Harry Lawleigh. Gradually as she looked, his features 
assumed a different expression, his voice also altered its tone. 

“You are weeping, Lady Alice,” he said—“I scarcely expected to 
find you in so melancholy a mood, after the joyous intelligenee I heard 
to-day.” 

‘‘ Joyous !’”’ repeated Alice, without seeming to comprehend the mean- 
ing of the word. ‘ What intelligence do you allude to?” 

“Intelligence which I only shared with the whole party at Rosley 
There was no secret made of the happy event. 

“‘T really can’t understand you. What is it you mean? who com- 
municated the news?” 

“ The fortunate victor announced his conquest himself. Sir Stratford 
en the congratulations of every one from the duke down to—to— 
myself.” 

Me will not pretend te misunderstand you,” said Lady Alice—“ my 
mother, ‘but a few minutes ago, conveyed to me the purport of Sir 
Stratford's visit.” She paused and sighed. 

‘* And you replied?” enquired Lawleigh. 

“T gave no reply. I was never consulted on the subject. 
not in what wha s my mother conveyed her answer.” 

“The words are of no great importance,” said Lawleigh; “ the fect 
seems sufficiently cleer; and as I gave Sir Stratford my congratulations 
on his happiness, [ must now offer them to you, on the brightness of your 
prospects, and the shortness of your memory.” 

“ Few can appreciate the value of the latter quality so well as yourself 
—your congratulations on the other subject are as uncalled fer as your 
taunts—I must return home.” She rose to depart, and her face and 
figure had resumed all the grace and dignity which had formerly charac- 
terized her beauty. 

‘One word, Lady Alice!” said Lawleigh; “look round—it was here 
—one little year ago, that I believed myself the happiest, and felt myself 
the most furtunate, of men. This spot was the witness of vows— 
sincerer on one side than any ever registered in heaven—en another, of 
vows more fleeting than the shadows of the leaves that danced on the 
greensward that calm evening in June, when first I told you that I loved 
you: the leaves have fallen—the shadows are departed—the vows are 

Alice !—may you be happy—farewell !”’ 
“If you desire it, be it so—but before we part, it is right you should 
know all. Whatever answer my mother mayhave given to Sir Stratford 
Manvers, to that answer I am no party. I do not love him: and shall 
never marry him. Your eongratulations, therefore, to both of us, were 
premature, and I trust the same description will not apply to those I 
now offer to Mr. Lawleigh and Lady Mary Resley.” 

“To me?—to Lady Mary?—what does this mean ?” 

“Tt means that your confidential friend, Sir Stratford, has betrayed 
your secret-—that I know your duplicity, and admire the art with which 
you conceal your unfeithfulness by an attempt to cast the blame of iton me.’, 

“As I live—— Alice! Alice! hear me,” cried Lawleigh, stepping 
after the retreating girl; ‘‘I will explain—you are imposed on.” 

A hand was Jaid on his arm 

“ He !—fairly caught, by Jupiter! whither away?” said Sir Stratford 
Manvers. “ Thou’st sprung fais game i’ the forest, 'faith—I watched 


I know 





| her retreat—a step like a roebuck—a form like a Venus’’—— 


“ Unhand me, villain, or in an instant my sword shall drink the blood 
of thy cowardly heart.” 

“Fair words ! thou’st been Studying the rantipoles of Will Shakspeare, 
Hal. What is’t, man? Is thy bile at boiling heat because I have lit 
upon thee billing and cooing with the forester’s fair ! man— 
there be brighter eyes than hers, however bright they be.” 

“Now then, we have met,” said Lawleigh, in a voice of condensed 
passion—‘‘ met where none shall hear us—met where none shall see us 


| —met where none shall part us—Ha! dost thou look on me without a 
| blush—the man you have injured—the friend who trusted—the enemy 


It was lucky the Countess did not perceive the state of surprise with | 


which her communication was received. 


Lady Alice again placed her cheek upon her hand, and sank into a 
deeper reverie than ever. 


‘ Sir Stratford also is at Rosley, and if he rides over this evening, I 


as I wish. Coma, Matilda, let us leave your sister to her happy thoughts.” 
Her happy thoughts! the Lady Alice was not one of those indifferent 


beings panegyrized by the Countess; she had given her whole heart to | 


Henry Lawleigh—and now to hear that he loved another! She gazed 
along the magnificent park, and longed for the solitude and silence of the 
wilderness beyond. There, any where but in that sickening room, where 
the communication had been made to her, she would breath freer. She 


| One—thou hast blackened me, and I will be av 


| hearted boaster before women, and black-hearted traitor among men, 
have given orders for him to be admitted. You will conduct yourself | 


who will slay ?—draw !” 
‘« This is sheer midsummer madness—put up thy toasting-fork, Hal. 


Zounds ! man, you'll startle all the game with your roaring—and where- 
fore is all the disturbance ?”’ 

“?Tis that you have traduced me, and injured me in the eyes of one, 
for a smile of whose lip thou well knowest | would lay down my life— 
for a touch of whose hand thou well knowest I would sell me to the Evil) 


ted 


will nothing rouse thee? Hear this, then—#hou hast lied.” 

« Thou mean’st it?” said Sir Stratford, and drew back a step or two. 

“1 do—art thou man enough to cross points on that provocation 1”’ 

“ Oh, on far less, as thou well knowest, in the way of accommodating 
a young gentleman anxious to essay a feat of arms. Thou hast said the 
word, and we fight—but let me ask to what particular achievement of 
mine thou hast attached so ugly an epithet. I would fain know to what 
I am indebted fer your good opinion so gallantly expressed.” 
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“T will but name two names—and between them thou wilt find how 
dastardly thy conduct has been.” 

«Make it three—’twere pity to balk the Graces of their numbers; add 
the young lady who so lately left thee. The forester’s fair daughter 
deserves 4 niche as well as a duke’s daughter.” 

««The names I mention,” said Lawleigh, “ are Lady Alice Lorrington, 
and Lady Mary Rosley.”’ 

Sir Stratford lifted his cap. “Fair ladies,” he said, “I greet you 
well; that [ have sunned me in the bright blue eyes of one, and the dark 
lastrous glances of the other, is true—yet, ’tis but acting in love as peo- 
ple are justified in doing in other things. When health begins to fail, 
physicians recommend a change of climate—when admiration begins to 
dacay, I always adopt a different style of beauty; when the cold climate 
is too severe, I fly to the sunny plains of [taly—when Lady Alice frowns, 
I go to bask in the smiles of Lady Mary.” 

“« And are a villain, a calumniator, and boaster in all—defend thyself.” 

“ As best I may,” replied Sir Stratford, and drew his sword. It was 

easy for him to parry the tapid thursts of his enraged adversary—and 
warily and slowly he was beginning the offensive in his turn, when a 
sudden flash was seen, a loud report took place, and the baronet was 
stretched upon the ground. Rapid steps were heard retreating in the 
direction ef the thicket in the park, and Lawleigh hurried to the paling, 
and saw the form of a tall man, in a dark velvet coat, disappear over the 
hedge.” 

( How good that is!’’ said Jack Stuart, as I came to the end of the 
‘chapter, and laid down the volume. “ How good that is! Did you 

ive where the joining took place ?”” 

“No—I saw no joining.” 

“ Why, you stupid fellow, didn’t you see that the first part was from a 
aovel of the present day, and the other from a story of the rebellion— 
awho the deuce do you think talks of hees and thous except the Quaker ?” 

“T didn’t notice it, I confess.” 

“Gilad to hear it; nobody else will ; and in the next chapter, which 
iis the seventeenth of the second volume of this romance, you will see 
how closely the story fits. Recollect to change the names as I have 
@aarked them in pencil, and go on.” } 


CHAPTER II. 


“ Hope springs eternal in the human mind, 

I would be cruel only to be kind; 

’Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, 

Survey mankind from Indus to Peru ; 

How long by sinners shall thy courts be trod ? 

An benest man’s the noblest work of God.”-MS. Porm-(original.) 


“Night, fiticn, heavy, deep night! No star visible amid the sulphurey 
ous blackness of tn” OVercharged clouds; and silence, dreadful as i 
distilled from the voicelessness of the graves of a buried world! Night 
and silence, the twins that keep watch over the destinies of the slumber- 
ing earth, which booms round in ceaseless revolution, grand, mystic, 
oathae; but yearns in the dim vastness of its sunless course, for the 
bright morning-hour which shall again invest it with a radiance fresh 
fcom heaven! Darkness, and night, and silence! and suddenly rushing 
down, on whirlwind wings, the storm burst fearfully upon their domain 
—wind and rain, and the hollow sound of the swaying branches! And 
Lawleigh pressed onward. His horse, which for several miles had shown 
symptoms of fatigue, now yielded to the difficulties it could no longer 
encour.ter; and after afew heavy struggles, fell forward, and did not 
attempt to rise. Thirteen hours had elapsed from the time the chase on 
that day commenced, and unless for a short minute, he had seen nothing 
of the fugitive. Yet he had dashed onward, feeling occasionally his 
holsters, and satisfied that his pistols were in serviceable condition, He 
was now nearly as much exhausted as his horse; but determining to 
yield to no obstruction, he seized the pistols, and proceeded through the 
wood, leaving his gallant charger to its fate. Lawleigh was strong and 
active beyond most men of his day; and, when excited, more vigorous 
and determined than could have been supposed from the ordinary 
- equanimity of his character. But here a great murder had been com- 
mitted !—before his very eyes!—accusations had been hazarded !—and 
ane soft voice dwelt for ever on his ear—‘ Find out the murderer, or see 
me no more.” Had Lady Aice, indeed, allowed a suspiciun tu invade 
her mind, that be had been accessory to the death of Sir Stratford 
Manvers? But no!—he would pursue the dreadful thought no further. 
Sufficient that, after many efforts, he bad regained a clue to the discovery 
of the tall man he had seen escape into the thicket. He had tracked 
him unweariedly from place to place—had nearly overtaken him in the 
cave at Nottingham Hill—caught glimpses of him in the gipsy camp at 
Hatton Grange—and now felt assured he was close upon his track in the 
savage ranges of Barniey Wold. Barnley Wold was a wild, uncultivated 
district, interspersed at irregular intervals with the remains of an ancient 
forest, and famous, at the period of our narrative, as the resort of many 
lawless and dangerous characters. Emerging from one of the patches of 
wood, ‘ick, we have said, studded the immense expanse of the wold, 
Taw eigh 'as rejoiced to perceive a faint brightening of the sky, which 
9¢etold the near approach of the morning. He looked all around, and, 

» the slowly increasing light, he thought he perceived, at the top of a 
ising ground at some distance, a shepherd’s hut, or one of the rough 

8 put up for the accommodation of the woodmen. He strove to 

prry towards it, but his gigantic strength failed at length; and, on 
saching the humble cottage, he sank exhausted at the door, When 
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he recovered consciousness, he perceived he was laid on a rough bed, ia 
a very small chamber, illuminated feebly by the still slanting beams of 
the eastern sun. He slowly regained his full recollection; but, on hear- 
ing voices in the room, he shut his eyes again, and affected the same 
insensibility as before. 

‘What could I do?” said a voice, in a deprecating tone. 

“‘ Leave him to die, to be sure,”’ was the h-toned answer. “I 
thought thee had had enough of gentlefolks, without bringing another 
fair-feathered bird to the nest.’ There was something in the expression 
with which this was said, that seemed to have a powerful effect on the 
first-speaker. 

“ After the years of grief I've suffered, you might have spared your 
taunt, George. The gentleman lay almost dead at the door, and you 
yourself helped me to bring him in.” 

“’Twould have been better, perhaps, for him, if we had led him 
somewhere else ; for your father seems bitter now against all the fine fulks 
together.” s 

* Because he fancies he has cause of hatred to me—but he never had’ 
answered the girl. 

“ And the gentleman had pistols, too,” said the man. ‘‘ You had bet- 
ter hide them, or your father will maybe use them against the owner.” 

“I did not move them from the gentleman’s breast. We must wake 
him, and hurry him off before my father’s return—but, hark ! I bear his 
whistle. Oh, George, what shall we do?” 

Lawleigh, who lost not a syllable of the conversation, imperceptibly 
moved his hand to his breast, and grasped the pistol. The man and the 
girl, in the mean time, went to the door, and, in a minute or two, return- 
ed with a third party—an old man dressed like a gamekeeper, and carry- 
ing a short, stout fowling piece in his hand. His eyes were wild and 
cruel, and his haggard features wore the impress of years of dissipation 
and recklessness. ‘“ Does he carry a purse, George?” said the new- 
comer, in a low whisper, as he looked towards the bed. 

“ Don’t know—never looked,” said Geerge. ‘“ Where have you been 
all the week? We expected you home three days ago " 

“ Ali over the world, boy—and now you'll see me rest quiet and hap- 
py—oh, very! Don’t you think I looks as gleesome, Janet, as if I was 
a gentleman ?”’ 

The tone in which he spoke was at variance with the words ; and it is 
likely that his face belied the expression he attributed to it; for his 
daughter, looking at him for the first time, exclaimed— 

“Ob, father! what bas happened? I never saw you look so wild.” 

“ Lots has happened, Janet—sich a lot o’ deaths I've been in at, to 
be sure—all great folks, too ; none o’ your paltry little fellows of poach- 
ers or gamekeepers, but real quality. What do you think of a lord, my 
girl 2” 

“‘ T know nothing about them, father.” 

“You used, though, when you lived at the big house. Well, I was a- 
passing, two nights since, rather ina hurry, for I was a little pressed for 
time, near the house of that old fellow that keeps his game as close as if 
he was a Turk, and they was his wives—old Berville—Lord Berville, 
you remember, as got Bill Hunkers transported for'making love to a hen 
pheasant. Well, thinks I, I'll just make bold to ask if thete’s any more 
of them in his lordship’s covers, when, bing, bang goes a great bell at 
the Castle, and all the village folks went up to see what it was. I went 
with them, and there we seed all the servants a rummaging and scrum- 
maging through the whole house, as if they was the French ; and, as I 
seed them all making free with snuff-boxes, and spoons, and such like, I 
thought I'd be neighborly, and just carried off this gold watch as a keep- 
sake of my old friend.” 

“ Oh, father ! what will his lordship do ?” 

“ He’ll rot, Janet, without thinking either about me or his watch ; for 
he’s dead. He was found in his bed that very morning, when he was 
going to sign away all the estate from his nephew. So that it’s lucky 
for that 'ere covy that the old boy slipt when he did. People were sent 
off in all directions to find him ; for it seems the old jackdaw and the 
young jackdaw wasn’t on good terms, and nebody knows where he’s 

one to.” 
‘ ‘« They would have known at Rosley Castle,” said the girl, but check- 
ed herself, when her father burst out— 

“ To the foul fiend with Rosley Castle, girl! Will you never get such 
fancies out of your head. If you name that cursed house to me again, 
you die! But, ba! ha! you may name it now,” he added, with a wild 
laugh. ‘* We've done it.” . 

“Who? Who have done it ?”’ 

“ She and I,” said the ruffian, and nodded towards the fowling-piece, 
which he had laid upen the table ; “ and now we're safe, I think ; so 
give me some breakfast, girl, and ask no more foolish questions. You, 
George, get ready to see if the snares have caught us any thing, and I'll 
go to bed in the loft. 1’ll speak to this springald when I get up.” 

“ Done what, father 1” said the girl, laying her hand on the old man’s 
arm. ‘For mercy’s sake, tell me what it is you have done—your looks 
frighten me.” 

“ Why, lodged a slug in the breast of a golden pheasant, that’s all—a 
favorite bird of yours—but be off, and get me breakfast.”’ 

While waiting for his meal, he satin an arm-chair, with his eyes fixed 
on the bed where Lawleigh, or, as we must now call him, Lord Berville 
lay apparently asleep. What the ruffian’s thoughts were we cannot say, 
but those of his involuntary guest were strange enough. His uncle dead, 
and the fortune not alienated, as, with the exception of a very small por- 
tion, he had always understood his predecessor had already done—hia 
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ife at this moment in jeopardy ; for a cursory glance at the tall figure of 
the marauder, as he had entered, had sufficed to show that the object of 
his search was befure him—and too well he knew the unscrupulous villany 
of the man to doubt for a moment what his conduct would be if he found 
his pursuer in his power. If he could slip from the bed unobserved, and 
master the weapon on the teble, he might effect his escape, and even se- 
cure the murderer ; for he made light of the resistance that could be of- 
fered by the young woman, or by George. But he felt, without opening 
his eyes, that the glance of the old man was fixed on him; and, with the 
determination to use his pistol on the first demonstration of violence, he 
resolved to wait the course of events. The breakfast in the mean time 
was brought in, and Janet was about to remove the fowling-piece from the 
table, when she was startled by the rough voice of her father, ordering her 
to leave it alone, as it might have work to do before long. 

The girl's looks must have conveyed an enquiry ; he answered them 
with a shake of his head towards the bed. “I may have business to set- 
tle with him,” he said, in a hoarse whisper; and the girl pursued her 
task in silence. The old man, after cautioning her not to touch the gun, 
turned to the dark press at ove end of the room, and in about half a mi- 


nute had filled his pipe with tobacce, and re-seated himself in the chair. 


But Janet had seized the opportunity of his back being turned, and poured 


the hot-water from the teapot into the touch-hole, and was again busy in | 


arranging the cups and sauc: rs 


“ Where’s George ?” enquired the father: “ but poh, he’s a chicken- | 





hearted fellow, and would be of no use in case of a row” 
he went on with his breakfast. 

“ He’s awake !”’ he said suddenly. “ J seed his eye,” 

“ Oh no, father ! he’s too weak to open his eyes—indeed he is.” 

‘‘ I seed his eye, I tell ye; and more than that, I’ve seed the eye afore. 
Ha ! am I betrayed 2” 

He started up, and seized the fowling-piece. His step sounded across 


So saying, 


the floor, and Berville threw down the clothes in a moment, and sprang | 


to his feet. 

“ You here 1” cried the ruffian, and levelled the gun, drew thet. igger, 
and recoiled in blank dismay, when he missed fire, and saw the athletic 
figure of Berville distended to its full size with rage, and a pistol pointed 
with deadly aim within a yard of hisheart. He raised the butt-end of his 
gun ; but his daughter, rushing forward, clung to his arm. 

“ Fire not—but fly !”’ she cried to Berville. “Ochers are within call, 
and you are lost.”’ 

‘* Villain !’ seid Berville, ‘‘ miscreant ! murderer! you have but a mo- 
ment to live’’—and cocked the pistol. 

“ Let go my arm, girl” cried the old man, struggling. 

“T have saved your life—I hindered the gun from going off—all I ask 
you in return is to spare my father.” She still retained her hold on the 
old man’s arm, who, however, no longer struggled to get it free. 

“What you turned against me ?”” he said, looking ferociously at the 
beautiful imploring face of his daughter. ‘ You, to revenge whom I did 
itall! Do you know whatI did? 1 watched your silken wooer till I 


saw him in the presence of this youth—I killed Sir Stratford Manvers”— | 
“ And shall die for your crime,” cried Berville ; “ but the death of a | 


felon is what you deserve, and you shall have none other at my hands. In 
the mean time, as | think you are no fit companion for the young woman 
to whom I am indebted for my life, I shall offer her the protection of my 
mother, and take her from your house. If you consent to let us go in 
peace, I spare your life for the present ; and will even for three days ab- 
stain from setting the emissaries of the law in search of you. After that, 


I will hunt you to the death. Young woman do you accept my terms ? 


If you refuse, your father dies before your face.” 

“Shall | accept, father?” 

“If you stay, 1 lodge a bullet in your brain,’ 
drew himself up. 

“Come, then,” said Berville, leading Janet to the door. She turned 
round ere she quitted the cottage, but met a glance of such anger and 
threatening, that she hurried forward with Berville, who pursued his 
way rapidly through the wood.” 


’ 


said the old savage, and 





(‘That fits in very nicely,”’ said Jack Stuart; ‘and you may be get- 
ting ready the five pound note, for I feel sure you know yeu back the 
losing horse. Can any thing be more like a genuine, bona fide novel, 
the work of one man, anda devilish clever man too? Confess now, that 
if you didn’t know the trick of it, you would have thought it a splendid 
original work? But perhaps you're throat’s dry with so much reading ? 
Here’s another bottle of Lafitte; and we can miss over a volume and a 
half of foreign scenes, which you can imagine; for they are to be found 
in every one of the forty novels I sent for, Just imagine that the Coun- 
tess takes her daughters abroad—that Berville encounters them in the 
Colosseum by moonlight—quarrels—doubts—suspicions—and a recoa- 
ciliation ; finally, they all come home, and you will find the last chapter 
of the last volume in this.” 


Jack handed me a volume, evidently popular among circulating library 
students, for it was very dirty; and I was just going to commence when 
Jack interrupted me. 

“Stay,” he said; ‘‘you must have a motto. Do you know Italian?” 

“Not a word.” 

“Or Spanish, or German?” 

“Ne.” 

“Well, you surely can recollect some Greek—for next to manuscript 


quotations and uld plays, you can’t do bet'e: than have some foreign | 


a 


lines at the beginning of the chapter. What Greek do you remember ? 
—for, ’pon my honor, I’ve forgotten all mine.” 

‘My dear Jack, I only know a line here and there.’’ 

‘Out with them. Put them all in a row, and never mind the méaning.”” 

Thus urged, I indited the following as a headpiece. } 

“Deine de clangé genet’ argurioio bivio, 
Be d’akeion para thina poluphlosboio thalasses, 
Thelo legein Atreidas, thelo de Cadmon adein, 
Ton d’apomeibomenos prosephé podas-ocus Achilleus.”’ 
Homer, Iliad, |. 1. 

[‘‘Excellent! bravo!” said Jack; ‘they'll see at once the author is a 
gentleman and a scholar; and now go on.’ ] 

The crimson and gold drawing-room of Lorrington Castle was filled 
with company, the court-yard crowded with carriages, and the coach 
men and fuotmen in gorgeous liveries, with a splendid white sstin favor 
at the side of their hat. The view from the window—— 

[“Stop,” said Jack Stuart, “here’s a better description. I cut it out 
of the Times”—— ] 

The view from the window involved a spacious assemblage of all the 
numerous beauties and illustrations that cost a magnificent air of gran- 
deur over one of 

ENGLAND'S NOBLEST MANSIONS. 
The extensive shrubberies clothed the verdent meads, and threw a shade 
of deep green tints over an 
EXTENSIVE ARTIFICIAL LAKE, 
on which floated, like a nymph or naiad, a beautiful 
SAILING BOAT, 
painte2 bright green, and fit for instant use. Further off, in one of those 
indistinct distances immortalized by the pencil of Turner—now softened 
into sober beauty by ‘the autumnal hue, the sear and yellow leaf,” as am 
| immortal bard expresses it, in language which the present writer does 
| not imitate, and could not, without great difficulty, excel, was an 


IMMENSE DAIRY FARM, 


fit for the accommodation of 
THIRTY MILK COWS, 


of a peculiar breed, highly approved of by the 
RIGHT HONORABLE THE EARL OF SPENCER, 


In other portions of the landscape rose statues which might have raised 
the envy of 


PRAXITELES, THE GRECIAN SCULPTOR, 
| or attracted the love of the beautiful “Maid of France,” who “sighed 


her soul away” in presence of 
TH APOLLO BELVIDERE. 
a figure, in the words of a living author, 
“Too fair to worship, too divine to love.” 
The drawing-room of the mansion was of the amplest size, and contained 
some of the finest specimens of the taste and workmanship of 
JACKSON AND GRAHAM, 


enumerating Or-molu tables—escritoires—rosewood chairs richly inlaid 
—richly colored 





AXMINSTER CARPET, 
and sofas covered with figured satin. 


[‘That will do,” said Jack. Now go on with the book.” ] 


But while the company were engaged ip detached groups, waiting 
signal for proceeding into the great hall, where the ceremony wes to 
performed by special license, Lord Berville sent a message to the 
tess, that he wished to say a few words to Lady Alice, in the } 
before the commencement of the ceremony that was to make him 
happiest of then. He waited impatiently, and in a few minutes the bride 
appeared, radiant in jey and Leauty. She started, when she saw seated 
beside him a beautiful young woman, plainly, but richly drest. They 
| rose when Lady Alice appeared. 

“Dearest Alice,” said Berville, “I have told you that there was a per- 
son in this neighborhood to whom my gratitude was unbounded, and 
I hope, has now an equal claim on yours, for she is the savior of mylife, 

“Indeed?” 2a, 
| Let it be a secret between us three,” continued Berville; bul go 
agree with me, my friend,” he said, turning to the stranger, “that 
should be no reserve between a man and his wife. I wid yu, Alice, 
when we were at Rome, the story of an adventure I had on 
Wold, and ef the heroic conduct of a young girl. In this lady you see 
| her. She is now the wife of the vicar of my parish, and I trust will be 
| a friend of beh of us.” 
| Lady Alice threw her arms around Janet's neck, and said, “I know it 

all; we shall be friends; and nothing makes one so happy as to know 
we shall be s@ near each other.” 

“Ah, madam, you know not how deeply Eum indebted to his lordship’s 
mother, for all her kindness ; or how overpaid all my services are by 
happiness of this moment.” 

“And now, having made you thus acquainted, I mustask you, my kind 

| friend, to hurry Lady Alice to the great hall, where your husband, 
| trust, is waiting to tie the indissoluble band.” 

A joyous shout from the tenants assembled in the outer court, whe 
became impatient for the appearance of the happy pair, gave evidence 


fice 
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burried from the room. Lord Berville rang the bell. His servant ap- 


a being no other than our old acquaintance George, now softened | 


a year’s sojourn in a foreign land. 


| 
! 


tion ; from this hour, therefore you cease to be my servant, and are the | 


steward of my Lincolnshire estate. Your uncle’s fate is unknown?” 
“His fate is known, my lord, that he died by his own hand in the hut 
on Barnley Wold; but his crimes are undiscovered.” 


“Be it so; let them be alluded to between us no more. Your cousin 


Janet is the happy wife of my friend and chaplain; and I am delighted | back of the town. It was a barnlike-looking structure, the little that could 

to show my appreciation of her nobleness and purity, by all the kindness | be seen of it, was very dirty and uninviting, and was as unlike whac 
| might have been expected as possible. 

said his lordship, shaking hands with George, “‘and when you are in- 


I can bestow on her relations. Godown to Lincolnshire, Mr. Andrews,” 
stalled in the mansion-house, write tome; and now, farewell.” 

It is difficult to say whose heart was most filled with joy on this event- 
ful day. Lady Matilda, now happily married to Lord Merilands of the 
Guards, and the lovely Lady Mary Roseley, (shortly to be united to the 
young Earl of Gallowdale,) were pleased at the happiness of their friends; 
and certainly no prayer seemed to be more likely to receive its accom- 
plishment than that which was poured forth, amidst the ringing of bells 


and the pealing of cannon, for the health and prosperity of Lord and | ed access to a kind of loft-door—this was the stage-door. 


Lady Berville. 


Jack Stuart sat, with his eyes turned up to the ceiling, as if he were 
listening to the music of the spheres. 

“The best novel I have ever read!” he exclaimed; “and now, all I 
have got to do is to get it copied fairly out, dedicate it to Lord William 
Lennox or Mr. Henry Bulwer, and get my five or six hundred guineas. 
It is a capital thing to lose on the Derby; for unless I had been drawn 
for the hundred and fifty, I don’t think the dove-tail novel would ever 
have come into my head.” 


L$ 


ELLISTONIANA. 


BY W. T. MONCRIEFF, £8Q. 


PLAYING TO THE BOXES. 


Every performer whose ambition may occasionally have led him to at- 
oer to shine for a few nights as a theatrical star, must in the progress 
of his astral excursions have been exposed to many similarly ludicrous 
incidents as those now about to be related, and could bear testimony to 
the frequency of their occurrence. 

In the full tide and zenith ef Elliston’s popularity during his first en- 
gagement at Drury Lane theatre, he one morning received an offer from 
& country manager, till then unknown te him, to star it for a few nights 
at a theatre in a somewhat remote part, on highly liberal sharing terms. 
The close of Drury Lane for the summer season, giving our great actor 
a congé fora few monchs, he resolved to embrace the offer, but having 
mo acquaintance in the scene of action, nor indeed knowing anything 
about the place, he applied to a city friend, who had an extensive con- 
nexion in that locality, to furnish him with a letter of introduction to 
its principal resident. Procuring the desired credentials, the peformer 
secured a seat in one of the long sages, which then passed through the 
town to which he was bound. 

Asall the parties to this anecdote with the exception of the comedian 
himself, are, it is believed, now living, the narrator will, to avoid per- 
sonality, take the liberty of shadowing both persons and place, under 
Sitquel eames ; the reader will therefore be good enough to suppose the 
manager is a Mr. Truncheon, the town in juestion Little Grassington, 


alehouse, rejoicing in the sign of the Eight Bells ; here, Elliston and his | 
Partaking of such humble refreshment 


luggage were duly deposited. 








| 
. 
and the great proprietor of the place, the actor’s patron in this instance, | 
as Squire Ramsbottom. 

There was but one house of public entertainment at that time in Little 


Grassington, it could scarcely be called an inn, but was raifter a roadside | this cottage interior does not at all look like the royal halls of Elsinore.” 


| 
| 


as the house afforded, the comedian atter making his toilet, in which he | 


was always very particular, set out to secure the interest of the great man 
of the town, by delivering bis letter of introduction in person, calculating 
oh't bespeak for his benefit at least. 

“e@Arriying at the squire’s residence—the principal mansion in Little 
@ieieington—our actor pompously sent in his card through the obsequi- 


ous footman, who was much struck with his distinguished appearance ; | 


he was instantly ushered into the presence of the squire, his lady, Mrs. 
Ramsbottom, and their two fair daughters, the Misses Rosa and Lelien. 
Being completely on his best behaviour, our actor’s prepossing person and 


manners, made an instant impression in his favor, the «quire was delight- | 


ed, his lady charmed, while the young ladies were in perfect ecstasies. 


age, for the good natured squire insisted on our comedian making 
msbottom Lodge his headquarters during his stay in Little Grass- 
ington. 
The actor passed a delightful day, the dinner was excellent, the 
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of the near approach of the happy moment, and Janet and Lady Alice | 


relations engaging to fill the stage-box, which was to be secured 
for the purpose. Wonders were expected—thus passed the first day. 
The following morning, was that of the night when it had been settled 


| the actor was to make his first appearance, and astonish the inhabitants 
“George,” said Lord Berville, ‘‘no one in the earth knows your posi- 


of the good town of Little Grassington ; he therefore prepared te visit 
the theatre, knowing a rehearsal would necessarily be called. Promis- 
ing the squire to return in time to dinner he proceeded to seek out Mr. 
Truncheon. 

It was with some difficulty that he at length found his way to this fune- 
tionary’s temple of Thespis, which was situated in a by-street, at the 


The whole fabric, from its irre- 
gular formation, and the singular way in which it seemed to be stuck, as 


| it were, in the midst of the surrounding houses, had very much the ap- 


pearance of having been abstracted, bit by bit, and from time to time, 
from its different neighbors. Theatres have not unfrequently stolen into 
existence in this manner. 

Inquiring the way to the stage-door, the comedian was directed through 
a muddy and ill-savoured alley, running ‘down one side of the building, 
which conducted him to a sort of stable-yard behind, here a ladder afford- 
At the risk of 
breaking his neck, the comedian clambered up this ladder ; inquiring for 
the manager, that important person instantly presented himself. He 
was a tall, gaunt, hungry-looking individual, so hollow-eyed, and wo- 
begone, not he, who drew King Priam’s curtains in the dead of night could 
have presented a less inviting appearance. He would have needed no 
pinching in, aptly to have personated the starved apothecary, Lampedo, 
in the ‘* Honeymoon,’ or even Slender Shadow, or Jeremiah Thin. 

An abundance of very deferential bows followed Elliston’s consequen- 
tial announcement of himself; he was most respectfully greeted by the 
manager, who expressed the greatest delight at his appearance, and im- 
mediately produced a bill, in which the future great lessee of Drury saw 
himself announced to perform the part of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, 
that very evening—his name being printed in capitals, so large, as to fill 
up nearly half the bill. 

“ I have called a rehearsal of the play, sir,” said the manager ; “every 
thing is ready—Little Grassington is all excitement—we shal! have a 
brilliant house. Will you do me the honor to step on the stage, and we 
will run through the play—take care how you come—there is a large hole 
in the boards there.” 

The interior of the theatre was in such a state of darkness, that it was 
impossible to make out much of its shape or condition. It appeared from 
the stage, however, as far as our s¢ar could distinguish, that it was not 
very prepossessing, it looked both dirty and dilapidated. A number of 
ill dressed persons of either sex, forming the corps dramatique of the 
Theatre Rural, Little Grassington, were assembled at the prompt wing, 
to whom the manager, with much solemnity, introduced E\liston. 

“ T hope,” said our hero, examining the only stage-box, which, as be- 


| fore mentioned, his new friends the Ramsbottoms, had signified their in- 


tention of taking, and which the prompter had pointed out to him, “I 
hope, Mr. Truncheon, you will have some of those cobwebs, I see there 
swept down.” 

** Everything shall be quite right and fly to night, sir, depend on it,” 
answered Mr. Truncheon, bowing. 

The rehearsal commenced—the royalty of Denmark, consisting of the 
King and Queen, with the chamberlain, old Polonius, were duly pre- 
sent ; there was, however, no court. Elliston remarked this to the 
manager. 

“| shall cloak the court, sir,” said the manager, “ always cloak the 
supers here.’’* 

Elliston took this assurance in its literal sense, it being a theatrical 
technicality with which he was not then acquainted, and was satisfied 

‘« | hope teo,”’ continued he, “this is not intended to be the scene— 


“ It shall be all right at night, sir,” rejoined the manager. 

In the subsequent platform-scene, Mr. T:iuncheon begged to stand up 
for the Ghost. 
“« Where is the gentleman whois to play the Ghost ?" inquired Ellis- 
ton. ‘ Why does he not attend the rehearsal ?”’ 

“ Ttshall be all right—the Ghost shall walk at night, sir, depend on 
it,’ said the manager. 

As the rehearsal proceeded, the prompter was obliged to read for 
Guildenstern and the Second Player. 

“ How is this ?” inquired Elliston, waxing wrath. 

“ The Second Player will be doubled at night, sir,” aaid the manager 
“and Guildenstern will be all right.” 


‘« Really your company are very remiss in their attendance this morn 


ing,” said Elliston : ‘1 fear you are not strict enough.” 
A servant was despatched at once to the Eight Bells for Elliston’s lug- | 


* It will be all right at night, sir, be assured,” again reiterated the 


| manager. 


squire’s Madeira capital ; he drank with his host, complimented his 
hostess, accompanied the young ladies with his voice in their efforts at the 


piano, and won the hearts of all the servants with sundry confidential sly 
nods and winks, and various funny stories. 


It was determined that the whole of the squire’s establishment should 


support our hero’s début. The squire himself, with his family and some 


| hope it will, sir,” rejoined our actor, rather grandly, “ for the sake 
of the very distinguished persons who intend to patronize my perform- 
ance ; but really, I must say, that I never saw a rehearsal conducted ina 
more slovenly manner ; there has not been a single property, not have 
your scene shifters in any one instance put on the right pair of flats.” 


* To cloak a part is where the manager, prompter, or other official person goes 
on enveloped in a large cloak, for any unimportant part, for which there may 
happen to be no representative. An ingenious country manager has been known 


| to go on, ina heavy play, for half the dramatis persone by this curious expedient 




















‘« Everythiag will be correct at night, sir,” said the manager. 

The rehearsal then proceeded till it come to the churchyard scene, 
when Mr. Truncheon read for the First Gravedigger. | 

“ Hallo!”’ said Elliston, “ reading again! Where's the First Grave- | 
digger Sood | 

‘Gone after the skull, sir,”’ said the manager. 

‘ Oh ! in that case, dig away,’’ replied Elliston. 

The skull was supposed, as indeed almost everything else had been. 
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| the Ramsbottoms, and the play proceeded smoothly enough, till the well 


known scene of the Recorders with Guildenstern, when the ubiquitous 
manager again presented himself. 

“ Zounds !” growled the enraged star, ‘ you, Guildenstern, too ? 
Why, confound it, if you are not balf your company !”’ 

“ T have got another dress en sir,” whispered the complacent Trun- 
cheon ; the audience can’t know me—no standing room, sir.” 

“ Bar, my dear sir, what must my distinguished friends in the stage” 


It now came to the last scene ; the manager, who again stood up for | box think 7 


Osric, apologised for the absence of the foils, as they had not arrived 
from the tinman, but pledged his word, they would be all right at night. 

Elliston therefore went very amiably through the fencing scene withthe 
gentleman who was to play Laertes, both of them making the passes, 
thrusting, parrying, carte and tierce, with their hands. 

The rehearsal now ended, and with the exception of the singing being 
left out, by particular desire of the manager’s wife, who was to play 
Ophelia, and who only hummed the tunes, everything really promised, 
as Mr. Truncheon had said, to be all right at night. 

With many serious injunctions touching the stage-box, the properties, 
&e., our actor then departed for the Lodge, where his distinguished 
friends with their relatives, the Clutterbucks, who were invited for the 
purpose, were anxiously waiting his arrival to dine. 

In proper time in the evening, after much bustle of preparation, the 
whole of the party proceeded in the squire’s own carriage, and an addi- 
tional one borrowed for that night only, to the theatre. The squire, Mrs. 
Ramsbottom, Miss Rosa, Miss Lilien, and their cousins, the Clutter- 
bucks, were soon installed in the stage-box ; all the servants, from the 
butler downwards were in the pit, and a great many of the squire’s ten- 
ants had congregated inthe gallery. 

The music was rung in—but what anorchestra! To our hero’s hor- 
ror, there was only one fiddler, who acted as leader, alad who played the 
pandean pipes, and beat the big drum at the same time, supplied the 
place of two other musicians; while a gentleman with a Freach horn, 
whom Elliston shrewdly suspected he recognised as the individual offi- 
ciating as postillion at the Eight Bells,and who had no doubt been express- 
ly engaged to perform the various requisite “ flourish of trumpets,” com- 
pleted the band. 

The house was extremely crowded, all the rank, fashion, and beauty 
of Little Grassington was present. The curtain dcew up and our Prince 
of Denmark appeared, dressed with great care in the graceful costume 
of black velvet, first introduced by John Philip Kemble, and ill replaced 
by some subsequent barbarous attempts at a mere correct style of dress 
by would-be costumiers. His appearance was hailed with repeated 
rounds of applause, which he acknowledged by a profusion of his most 
graceful bows, and the usual touching application of the right hand to 
the left breast, so beautifully symbolical of theatrical heartfelt gratitude. 

The play proceeded ; but what was our actor’s astonishment, when, on 
being addressed by the usurping Claudius, he turned round and found, 
though assured it would be “ all right at night,” that the majesty of 
Denmark was assembled in the identical rustic cottage he had reprobated 
so strongly in the morning, and that the whole court of Elsinore was com- 

- prised in the person of Mr, Truncheon, who was spreading himself out 
in @ very suspicious cloak and beaver. 

“ How is this sir ?”’ whispered Eiliston, aside rather angrily. “Where 
are the supers?” 

“ I'm cloaking them, sir,” said the imperturbable Mr. Trancheon ; I 
told you I should cloak them—we shall manage very well—beautiful 
house, sir!” 

Elliston cast an imploring look towards the stage-box ; the bland and 
condescending regard of the squire, Mrs. Ramsbottom’s gracious and en- 
couraging looks, and the fascinating smiles of the Misses Rosa and Lilien 
with the plaudits of the Clutterbucks, completely reassured him, and the 
whole scene went off with great eclat, music aided by the spirited flourish- 
es of the French horn in the orchestra. 

In the subsequent platform scene, our star had made himself up for the 
first of his great effects ; his attitude and look of astonishment when he 
encounters the ghost ; the awful moment came—the “‘ buried Majesty of 
Denmark” entered. Elliston gave the usual start, though he did not, 
like Garrick, disarrange his wig ! 

“ Angels and Ministers of Grace defend us!” he exclaimed, with 
well-feigned terror ; suddenly breaking off with—‘ Curse me if it isn’t 
Truncheon again!” recognising that worthy in the character of the 
Ghost, armed with a helmet and breastplate, in the first of which our 
Danish prince thought he recognised the dish-cover that had kept his 
kidneys warm at the Eight Bells, while the latter bore a striking resem. 
blance to a tin dripping-pan he had caught a glimpse of when passing the 
kitchen of the same respectable auberge. 

It was some time ere he could recover from his astonishment! the 
natural look of surprise this discovery involuntarily occasioned was mis- 
taken by the audience for prodigious fine acting, and thunders of applause 
followed. 

“ Confound it, Mr. Truncheon,”’ muttered Elliston, aside, chagrined to 
the last degree, “ you here again! this is really too bad! Where is the 
gentleman that ought to have played the Ghost?” 

“ He was taken very ill, sir, with the toothache, and was obliged to 
give up the Ghost,” said the manager, very composedly. “ You hear 
how satisfied the audience are at the change—a brilliant first account, sir, 
every part crowded.” 

Elliston again cast a deprecating glance at the stage-box—kind expres- 


, 


sions of encouragement, and warm glances of admiration beamed from | ever he had any serieus intention of “playing to the bowes.” 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
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And again he glanced imploringly towards them; but there was the 
same unvaried smile, accompanied with the tapping of fans, and other 
tokens of approbation. 

Elliston took the mimic musical instrument that was presented to him. 

“ Can you play upon this pipe ?”’ said he to Truncheon. 

« My lord, I cannot.” 

“‘ No, nor anybody else,” cried the furious Dane, flinging it indignantly 
at the manager, and almost breaking his shins with it, on perceiving that 
it was nothing more nor less than a common mahogany ruler, which had 
been borrowed from the office of the only attorney then practising in Little 
Grassington, and for the loan of which the attorney’s clerk had received 
a free admission, and of course, as in duty bound, duly applauded the 
missile’s appearance. 

“ Zounds, sir, though you may fret me, you shall not play upon me !” 
continued the vexed star furiously. 

The poor manager rubbed his shins. The house of course took all 
this as the natural effect of the scene, and volleys of applause fullowed. 

Then came the celebrated play scene—but here again the urbed 
spirit of the manager, who had determined not to rest, nearly frightened 
the house from its propriety ; for when the poison was about to be ad- 
ministered, ‘in jest,” and Elliston, lying at Ophelia’s feet, was 
as the chorus to the puppets while they were dallying, and had to say 
on the entrance of the second player, 

“This is one Lucianus, nephew to the king !"’ he suddenly added, 
“ No, confound me if it isn't Truncheon again !” once more seeing the 
indefatigable manager, who was really doubling the second actor. 

“Yes, my husband, sir,” simpered the fair Ophelia,—‘don’t he do 
it well 1” 

The princely Dane groaned with inward agony; but a look of sympa- 
thy from the beautiful Miss Rosa Ramsbottom, enabled him to goon, and 
as requisite “ catch the conscience of the king,” so on they went, till the 
progress of the incidents brought them to the church-yard scene ; 
here, when agreeably to his cue, Hamlet enters with Horatio, 
pop his head up at the trap, as the First Gravedigger, but 
dinous manager again. Elliston was here as 
still, and the manager stoutly proceeded with the grave 

There was no remedy. Our actor thought he would 





best 


circumstances. One of his greatest exceliencies in Hamlet had “a 


been the soliloquy on the skull of Yorick ; he had mentioned this to 


Ramsbottoms, and they were of course all expectation ; but when the” 
mortuum, of. 


skull was thrown up, instead of i: being a veritable capué 
anything Christian, or even a respectable imitation, it appeared to be no 
otlier than the phrenological bones of some innocent animal, whose cra- 
nium, by possibility, might — have served as a dinner for some 
one ofthe company. A broad titter followed its display, from the pit to 
the gallery. Our star could bear it no longer. ’ 

“T appeal,” he exclaimed, turning at the same moment, “ to my dis 
tinguished friends in the stage box. Is this conduct fit to be pursued to- 
wargs Robert William Elliston 7 ‘ A sheep’s-head! Pah ! how it smells!” 

Here he threw it in a violent passion at the head of the unfortunate 
manager. ‘There was a hollow concussion. The well-bred politeness of 
the Ramsbottoms, however, prevented them indulging their risible facul- 
ties. Ophelia was therefore buried in peace. 

In due course came the last scene of all that ended this strange eventful 
history, and Elliston hoped for a crowning triumph ; but he was doomed 
to be thwarted to the last. When the “ water-fly” Osric appeared with 
the foils, again did one present himself, who had no foil, no fellow, who 
was himself alone, and had been eight br ten other characters besides— 
Truncheon, the manager. Elliston felt almost stifling with rege. 

“ The foils, my lord,” smirked Mr. Truncheen, presenting them to our 


rince. 
i Alas ! the foils were only a couple of curtain rods, with a brass button 
et ome end, and a wooden handle at the other. 

“* Villain !’’ roared the infuriated Elliston, making a ——— lunge at 
him with one of the weapons that had been presented to bh 

The terrified manager retreated to the back of the stage, and took re~ 
fuge behind the king ; but our Hamlet darted towards him, His Majes 
as the part directs, immediately fell to the ground, as if mortally wound- 
ed, leaving the poor manager totally exposed and unprotected. Fortu- 
nately for him, however, Elliston stumbled ever the prostrate monarch’s 
body, and thus allowed him an opportunity of escaping. 

The house was in convulsions of laughter, in which they were this 
time heartily joined by the distinguished family in the stage box, the 
litenesa of the Ramsbottoms being unable to hold out any longer. The 
prompter seeing Hamlet fall, concluded that the tragedy was over, and 
ringing the bell, the curtain descended amidst the universal roars of 
laughter of the whele house. 

For a long time after this, Elliston was very particular in ascertaini 
the state of the premises when he went starring it in the country, an 
never again took it on credit that it would be “ all right at night,” when- 
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PROVERBS DISPLAYED. 


“paiNT HEART NEVER WON FAIR LaDy.” 


In most provincial towns there is some peculiarity about certain shops, 
or certain shopkeepers, which makes them so many points of congrega- 


tion; and people who have once got into the way of visting them find 
their limbs as regularly and methodically carry them there as if they | 


really had business to transact over the counter. 

Booksellers seem most generally the favorites of the loungers, and 
probably they find their interest in encouraging the gossip that takes 
place, for this gossip may lead to argument, and argument may require 


authority to refer to; and the bibliopole, having the book at hand, takes 
hig, ere of pointing out what a cheap and useful work it is, &e., 


here is always the newspaper to be found, and that is a never 


failing source of chat; then the bookseller himself, if he does not read | 


everything on his shelves, generally contrives to pick up a portion of in- 
telligence. 

Next in public favor the druggists seem to range; and they also can 
inadvertently allude to a remarkably nice pocket Seidlitz powder ap- 
paratus they have just received; or a new effervescing, orange-flavored 
summer draught; the lavender water ; the Tolu lozenges; the tamarinds 
and tooth brushes. A lounger must make an occasional purchase. 

Mr. Eugene Dordel was a shop lounger; and his “palace of idleness,” 
though rather deficient in the aroma which should pervade a palace, was 
at the principal chemist’s and druggist’s of ***** 

proprietor, Mr. Slapp, was a worthy, acute, original, and more- 
over, a musical man (a counter-tenor. ) 

Dordel, himself musical, very shortly made a whimsical discovery of 
an irresistible propensity in Mr. Slapp; and, being a bit of a wag, he 
used to make his auditors laugh at the chemist’s musical peculiarity, 
which led many parties to vist him, to ascertain the correctness or foun- 
dation of the joke, and which of course was a source of profit to Slapp, 
as they were obliged to buy some article. 

Dordel’s joke was this: he found by accident one day, in getting some 
medicine prepared, that as he hummed a tune Mr. Slapp could not help 
but grind his emulsien in the mortar to the same time. 

tried the adagio ‘‘Ah! Perdona,” and there seemed little chance 
of his physic ever getting mixed ; so he changed it to “Giovenetti,” and 
presto the emulsion was ready. 
e,~ occas ion Dordel took some ladies with him, to be amused with 

, Slapp 8 liarity. 

The hans very anxious to shew particular attention and despatch 
to his fair customers. The mischievous Dordel, as if in thoughtlessness, 
began whistling “Weber's last waltz." The chemist after trying in vain 


to rub twice in a bar, at last, with a look of imploring distress, audibly 
= to Dordel,— 
“Oh! do try ‘Fin ch’an dal vino,’ and let me get on!” 


_ Dordel now discovered that the air in the dance of Tekeli was un- 
tivalled for rolling pills and boluses; that the preperation of pitch plasters 
and blisters went very smoothly to Arne’s “Water parted from the 


sea,”’ and that Mozart’s ‘Questo poi la conosco pur troppo” was ad- | dead as a door-nail before long; but whether ina month or a twelve- 


mirably appropriate to pounding with the great pestle and mortar. In 
short he tried the effect of all sorts of tunes onal! sorts of mixtures; and 
as he had @ tolerable natural shake, he found that it formed an excellent 
finish to an aperient draught. 

We must now introduce the hero of our tale, who was one of the most 
constant visitors to Mr. Slapp’s laboratory. He was what is designated 
among a mercantile community a respectable and steady young man; 
he remained in a wine merchant's employment as managing clerk, afier 
he had served his apprenticeship therein; was methodical, rather grave; 
to use an inappropriate phrase, was a bad hand ai smiling, and of a most 
matter-of-fact complexion. Thus he was a greater dealer in the real 
than the ideal; admired the application of the ‘Ne sutor’” proverb, and 
#0 meddied little with matters out of the routine of his business; indeed, 
he was a sort of commercial clock ; and, the pendulum having once oscil- 
lated him into Mr. Slapp’s shop, he must call there, daily, in his way to 
his counting-house. 

His name was Alexander Plummie. 

Mr. Delarne, the wine merchant, was of foreign extraction, and, mar- 
rying en English lady, had an only daughter born unto him. His wife 
subsequently died; Miss Delarue was sent to Bordeaux to be educated, 


and she returned a twelvemonth prior to the commencement of this tale, | 


& showy and accomplished girl. She had fortunately been intrusted to 
the care of sensible French people, who did not insist on tight lacing, 
weak cabbage-soup, profusion of fruit, pale countenance, bon-bons, mid- 
night mass, too many warm baths, and Victor Hugo’s romances. 
Delarue never practised the art of endeavoring to look interesting, and 


she came home in robust health, acquired in the clear air of the depart- 


ment of the Gironde. 
Alexander Plummie, when he beheld her first on ber return, in the 


most matter-of-fact way fell head over ears in love with Miss Delarue. | 
Prior to that, in his avprenticeship, he was too much occupied in the | 


various mysteries of his master’s trade, and too humble a person to have 
had a thought of the kind; and the young lady was not then in her full- 
blewn perfection. 


The sensation of a young man in love is so common that we shall not | 


attempt to describe all that Mr. Plummie felt; he was invincibiy modest, 
fae dared not divulge his passion. In the words of Otway,— 


Miss | 


| him toa 





“With folded arms and downcast eyes he stands, 
The marks and emblems of a woman’s fool.” 


It became daily a more serious matter to Alexander ; it evidently was 
reying on his health. He had no opportunity of taking the advice of 
Poser Pindar :— 
“Economy in love is peace to nature, 
Much like economy in worldly matter: 
We should be prudent, never live too fast ; 
Profusion will not, cannot always last.” 


Habit, however, brought poor Plummie to the chemist’s shop, and 
after some time an appearance ef indisposition was palpable to the ob- 
servers; and, although he denied any feeling of illness that should cause 
such a change, it increased to such an extent that he himself was aware 
of it. It was, however, with considerable reluctance that he would con- 
sent to take advice ; but, the urgency of Dordel and other friends having 
at last overcome his scruples, he applied to Mr. Slapp to recommend 

physician, as he was told a surgeon would not do. 


“Why,” said Mr. Slapp, “I recommend you to see Dr. Ursa Major ; 


| he is rough, but clever.” 


“And honest?” inquired Plummie. ‘Will he tell me the truth ?”’ 
“That he will, most plainly,” replied the chemist. 
Plummie departed, and the loungers left behind remarked that the 


| poor fellew was getting worse daily; Dordel wittily saying, that Alex- 


ander reminded him of the placard in a bootmaker’s window,—that he 
“was equal to bespoke.” 

The next day Plummie called at his usual time, and with his wonted 
undisturbed, almost stolid manner, said,— 

“Well, Mr. Slapp, I have seen Dr. Ursa Major, and he has given me 
this prescription ;"’ at which when the kind hearted chemist glanced, he 
looked shocked. Not so the imperturbable Plummie, who continued, 
“The doctor says I've got ossi-ossi—stop, here’s the name written dowa 
in my pooket-book ;"’ which he quietly took out. He then read, “Ossi- 
ossi-fi-ca-tion of the heart. Pray what is that, Mr. Slapp?” 

“‘A turning of the heart to bone,” said the pharmacoperist, with much 
feeling. 

WAL! so he told me,”’ continued Plummie, “for I asked him; but 
it’s all nonsense, isn’t it? How can he tell what is going cn in my 
heart?’’ (here Alexander sighed deeply) “however, as | have given him 
his guinea, I may as well take his physic.” 

Plummie took the medicine ; but as he could not obtain a smile, indeed 
barely a notice, from Miss Delarue, he got no better for it: in fact, he be- 
came rapidly worse ; soagain he asked the advice of his friend the chemist. 

“Mr. Slapp, I have a particular reason for knowing whether this Dr. 
Ursa Major is right or wrong. What will a consultation, as you call it, 
cost me?” 

“Some three guineas, or so,”’ replied Slapp. 

“But if it were your case, would you go to this expense?”’ anxiously in- 
quired Plummie. 

“Certainly, if Dr. Ursa Major had any doubt on the matter; but what 
did he say?” 

“What did he say ?’’ echoed Plummie. 


’ 


“Why, he said I should be 


month depended upon accident and circumstances.” 

“Then I am sorry to tell you, my dear Mr. Plummie,”’ replied the 
chemist, ‘that I fear you will only throw your money away; for Ursa 
Major, with all his bearishness, is so undoubtedly clever and decided, 


| that if the other two physicians differed from him in their consciousness, 


they would scarcely dare to say 80; and then they would join in his 
opinion.” 

“Then my mind is made up,” said Plummie. 

“So is your medicine,” said Slapp, handing a vial over in paper with 
a neat superscription, “The mixture as before.” 

Plummie repaired to his counting house, to his own peculiar, prim, 
and private office, wherein he conducted, with the greatest satisfaction to 
his employer, the affairs of rather an extensive concern., 

The worthy Mr. Delarue, who really was attached to Alexander from 


| boyhood, although he could not discover him to be as bright as his comet 
| port, or brick as his best champagne, had for some time marked the 


change in his favorite clerk. He now entered the office, and, tellin 
Piummie that he was apprebensive that he was out of health, Souel 
him to take a run into the country, or a steamboat trip; in fact, to get 
away frem the desk for three weeks or a month, and thet Mr. Delarue 
would try and get on without him during his absence. Mr. Delarue had 


| not the slightest notion that Plummie was in any peculiar danger. 


“Mr. Delarue,” said the poor ossified, very solemnly, ‘I am going to 
leave you!” 

“Going to leave me, Alexander! What for, in the name of goodness? 
You—are you about to set up in business for yourself?” 

Plummie smiled grimly, as much as to insinuate that his business was 


| settled; but he said, “Mr. Delarue, I am going to Italy,” at that period 


an almost unvisiiable place, at least for provincials, 

“Going to heaven as likely!’ remarked the wine merchant. 

“Yes, sir, I fervently hope I shall after I have got to Italy, tut I want 
to see as much of the Continent as I can before the fatal event happens,’’ 


| said Plammie, in his wonted matter-of fact style. 


“What the deuce do you mean, my good fellow?" inquired Delarue. 

“Sir—Mr. Delarue,” continued Plummie, “the fact is, Dr. Ursa 
Majer, to whom I have given altogether five guineas for the information, 
tells me I have got an ossi-ossi-fi-ca-tion of the beart !”’ 
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Mr. Delarue looked alarmed. | 
“Of which you may read,” articulated Plummie, “as [ did; and_not | 
only that, but I have copied the peregreph from the Excyclopedia;” | 
here he took a slip of paper from his waistcoat-pocket, which he 

handed to Mr. Delarue. Mr. Delarue felt for his spectacles ; he had 
left them on the breakfast-table, so he asked Plummie to read the para- | 
graph to him. 
Plummie, heaving one of his deepest sighs, commenced as follows, in | 
| 





a tremulous tone, interlarding with his own remarks,— 

“The internal lining membrane of the heart is often thickened, es- 
pecially at the valves; and after repeated attacks, or a long chronic form | 
of endocarditis (I don’t know what that means,) the valves will not | 
merely be thickened, but will become the seat of a variety of warty ex- 
crescences (oh, dear me!) or even cartilaginous and, osseous formations 
(what hard words!) of considerable size, extending into the cavities of 
the heart (horrible!). This ossification is most frequently met with in 
old persons (i’m only twenty-six, thank Heaven!), and especially those | 
who have been addicted to a too generous mode of living (I’m obliged to 
drink a little wine, now and then, with our customers.) The morbid 
sounds produced by these obstructions at the various orifices will re. 
semble those of the bellows (bless my soul!), and file or saw (my good- 
ness!), according to the degree of obstruction; and sometimes a triple 
or even a quadruple sound will be perceived instead of the two normal 
sounds (normal, normal, I don’t understand that word, though we have | 
a normal school just outside the town.) The effects of these obstructions 
will be sanguineous and serous (he read it ‘ serious’) cengestions (the 
deuce they will!), oppressions of the breath, apoplectic seizures, and 
other symptom of embarrassed circulation.’’ 

Mr. Delarue fixed his eyes on his clerk with mute astonishment. 

Plummie then said, “The doctor tells me I cannot live more than a 
month, or a twelvemonth at the longest. You know, Mr. Delarue, that 
my grand-aunt left me one mache spill eight months ago, and [ 
have neither kin nor claim that I care for (here he sighed again like a 
furnace,) therefore I am gong to take it out of the bank, journey to 

} 





France and Italy, see what I can, and live like a gentleman for the short 
time still spared me; I will then return to be buried here in my native 
town.” 

In vain did hia friend and employer remonstrate with him, he could 
only imagine that he was laboring under a delusion, and when he came 
to bid him farewell he told him he should be but too happy to restore 
him to his situation again. 

Plummie shook his head mournfully, but when Miss Delarue approach- 
ed to wish him a pleasant journey, his heart almost beat through his silk 
waistcoat; while she, in a sweet and engaging manner, told him all the 
sights and exhibitions of Paris that were interesting to a visitor. And 
here, for the first time, she made the discovery (for young ladies are not 
apt to be dull-sighted in such matters) that she was the object of his 
humble but ardent admiration. 

The confusion, the embarrassment of poor Plummie (for he had not 
the tact to conceal his emotion,) betrayed his secret; and when she ex- 
tended her hand to him he trembled to a painful degree. He hastened 
from the room. Qh! if he had dared at that moment to have owned his 
passion. 

Before he started for London, he came to the chemist’s to bid good-by 
to his friend. Dordel and Slapp were singing a duet; Slapp weighing 
out ounces of Epsom salts, in time to the melody of “Together let us 
range the Fields.” They shook hands heartily with Plummie, and in so 
doing they really thought they were parting withthe poor “‘ossified” for- 
ever. | 

Plummie obtained his passp rt at the French ambassador's. “ Yeuz, 
gris,” “Nez, gras,” “Cheveuz, rouge,” Se. &e. &e., “Rentier,” | 
&c., and away he was off for Dover. 

All now was novelty and enjoyment to him; the desk, the ledger, the 
superintendance of the wine-cellars, were left far behind. Miss Delarue 
had spoken kindly to him, he had tremblingly pressed her hand; he was 
wonderfully enlivened, and the steamboat passage from Dovor to Calais 
was a more powerfully acting agent (though distressing while it lasted) | 
than all Doctor Ursa Major's prescriptions or Mr. Slapp’s dispensations. | 

Notwithstanding that Calais is an odorous place, every thing was fresh 
to Plummie. The combined fumes of turf-fuel, onions, marsh, no drain- 
age, decayed sea-weed, stinking fi-b, were all lost on our emancipated | 
clerk. He was in a foreign land, new views were before him. 

He was soon in Paris, with plenty of money in his pocket, and, despite 
of his bony heart, he enjoyed every diversion and amusement that gay city | 


so amply affords,—theatres, cafes, exhibitions, boulevards, libraries; he 
contrived to get into some agreeable French society, where be improved | 
his slight knowledge of the language, and soon found himself under the 
necessity of putting his person under the tuition of a Parisian professor 
of dancing. In short, although Mr. Alexander Plummie knew that he 


must die within a twelvemonth, he lived in so agreeable a manner that | 
the thought troubled him very little. 

He was by education a tolerable judge of claret and champagne, and 
he took the opportanity of improving his taste by imbibing from the most 
approved vintages. 

Mr. Delarue’s table (in consequence of his toreign extractiun, and the 
habit engendered thereby) was occasionally graced by humble imitations | 
of French cookery, which were much appreciated by the uninitiated 
Piummie. 

But ch! when he visited Very’s or Beauvillers’, or the Roche de | 
Cancale (our date is 1815) how our poor unfortunate invalid revelled. | 





| when I started ; indeed, I am quite well! 
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The cookery was better then than it is now ; that is to say, that modern 
science has made such rapid strides, chemistry has aspired to so advanced. 
a (kitchen) range, that the ge/aééne that forms the basis of the Parisian 
soups is extracted from substances of which neither the ox, sheep, pig, 
nor calf, form the original, and yet, by the skill of the taitewr,¢hey are 
highly palatble. We are acquainted with an Frenchman, a fine fel- 





| low of the old school, who frequently passes from France to England, 


and he 1s exceed ngly chary of discussing the modern soup of modern Paris. 
. . * * * * 


Fourteen months elapsed, Mr. Dordel and Mr. Slapp had established 
some amateur vocal concerts, where the counter-tenor distinguished him- 
self, which led to much innecent recreation. The chemist’s shop was 
as considerable a lounge as ever. 

Slapp had extended his practice. He bled an old lady to the “ Dead 
March of Saul,” and he extracted some children’s emt to the tune of 
“Nancy Dawson.” 

No one had heard positively of the death of Mr. Alick Plammie. 
Delarue missed his valuable clerk woefully, he was compelled in his ab- 
sence to attend to a great part of the detail of business himself, which 
interfered considerably with his personal ease and comfort. 

There is in the female heart, although it may not respond to the pas- 
sion its fair owner has created in an admirer, a sufficient portion of com- 
miseration for the sufferings the lover may endure in being deprived of the 
object of his fondest hopes. : 

Miss Delarue thought of Plummie with kindness. At this period 
Frenchmen, and French ways and fashion, moustachios and imperials, 
were less rife than they have since become, and, consequently, were more 
remarked and remarkable. 

We had not, in Regent Street, as at present, the unaccountable, small- 
sized, bearded race of foreign individuals, with broad-brimmed hats, 
sharp.pointed boots, and an attempt at an English slang “coachy” coat. 
We had not.then the two locks of long hair garnishing a sallow counte- 
nance; we had not - - - - but, oh! we owe it Tech: mary, Yo 
the resistance of one large portion of our indispensable operatives, 
veritable English journeymen tailors, the most intractable of all bodies 
(bodies and smaills, ) to the terms of wages of their masters. 

We know that these masters are an ill-used race. We canspeak from 
experience, for we have not paid our friend these six years! May this 
public avowal meet his sympathising eye! 

7. 7 a * * * * * 

The knot at the chemist’s was broken in upon one day by the — 
tion of a person dressed in the extreme of Parisian costume; stout 
figure, rapid in evolution, and with a completely foreign tournure, self- 

, and returning the gaze at his moustachios with cool but well- 
bred nonchalance. bis 

Waiting for his broken English requisition for some of Mr. 's 
eau-de-Cologne, or a box of sweet lozenges, what was the surprise of the 
loungers, when they heard him break out with “Dordel, my boy, how 
are you? Slapp, old fellow, your hand,”’ 

They gazed, and gazed again, “Why, is it? Yes, it is, by Proteus. 
Why, Plummie, where have you come from?” 

Plummie raised his French hat, and ran his fingers through his 
lets (when he went away his hair was as rigid as coach-fringe.) “ 


| mon Dieu!” said he, “‘why I am last from town and Brighton (and he 


ground the ‘r’ in Brighton in a peculiar fureign way, only equalled by 
our Northumberland ‘ burr.’) I have been at Paris, Vieuna, Florence 
and Naples. I have peeped into Vesuvius, popped into the V: 

and got fined a rix dollar for smoking a cigar in the garden of the Schoen- 
brunn Palace ; I have been in every picture-gallery on the Continent, 
have heard all the best singers, and seen all the best dancers; I have 
made the discovery that foreign ladies are more affable than the English, 
and take more pains to please you also ; that Napoleon's guardsdisapproved 


of the general conduct of the Duke of Wellington towardsthem. I have 
ascertained how to order a good dianer (when it is to be got.) French 
cookery is the best; German, indifferent; Italian, queer. The Palais 


Royal beats all the world for meat, drink, washing, and lodging.” 

“My dear Plummie, I am delighted to see so well,” said Dordel. 

“Are you?” replied the foreign traveller; | am not; and, as I now 
want you to recommend me to a lawyer, I hope you will be more fortu- 
nate in the choice for me than you were in a physician, that Doctor Ursa 
Major! Sacre!” Here Plummie smoothed his moustachies, and pulled 
down the extremity of his tip. 

“Now, what can you want a lawyer for?” inquired Mr. Slapp. 

“What for?” reiterated Plummie. “Why, to spend the last fifty 
pounds I have left in the world in bringing an action against that diable.” 

“What diable?"’ asked the loungers. 


«De. Ursa Major, confound him!” replied Mr. P. “Here I am in @ 


pretty state of hors de combat, believing that abominable brute of a doe- 


tor when he spoke of the ossification of my heart, and of its bonyfying of 
my aoricles and ventricles ; I was induced to quit my friend Mr. Delarue’s 
counting-house, leave every thing I thought charming on earth, and 
must turn gentleman, forsooth, for a twelvemonth. And here I have be- 
come an adept in the trade, for it is soon learned with plenty of money 
in your purse; and just as I have invested my capital in the business, 
and have become au fait, my thousand pounds have melted—ventre gris!” 

‘But see your improved appearance,” said his friends. 

“Oh! as to that, revenons 4 nos montons, I am better than I was 
But if my heart be sound, my 
purse is empty, and what is to become of me? If I had expired on the 
doctor's dictum, a coroner's inquest must have found it, ‘Dig sy Taz 
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VISITATION oy 4 PHYsiciAN.’ So, at all events, I'll have a shy at old } 
Ursa Major to recover my thousand pounds, if law can do it.”’ | 
At first Me. Plummie was deaf to all remonstrances, and would not 
be convinced that any action for damages would not lie; so, to turn the | 
conversation, he began singing, in an astonishing sprightly manner, 
« C’est amour, Uamour, Vamour,” &c. which utterly played the 
deuce with @ tincture the ingenious Mr. Slapp was filtering, for he could 
not make the drops go through the funne}, or flannel, in correct time to | 

the lively French air. 

But when Plummie consulted a worthy solicitor he was candidly in- 
formed that, most probably, evidence would be given that the disease 
was cured by the kings from @ sedentary and joyless life to one of ex- 
citement locomotion, so the would-be plaintiff against Doctor Ursa 
Major became more reasonable. 

n addition to other improvements of mind and body, Alexander 
Plummie had made it his business to visit the vineyards in the depart- 
ments of the Marne, Ardennes, and Aube, and accurately to understand 
the various growths of champagne wine, the white, straw-colored, pink, | 
and red, the mosseuz, cremant, and non mosseuz. He likewise formed | 
an intimacy with the finest produce of the vines of Bourgogne, of Aux- | 
erre, Chambertin, Clous Vougeot, &c. and, at the particular request of 
Miss Delarue, he did not omit a visit to Bordeaux, where he obtained a 

introduction to extremely curious clarets. 

Mr. Delarue found his exertions in business had annoyed him, he en- 
deavored to replace Plummie by a new managing clerk, a fat fellow. 
who had failed in business in London, and was a great deal too fond of | 
tasting samples; in fact, he got into great diseredit by making every 
body tipsy who came near the premises. Miss Delarse was single. | 
Dordél made up his mind that he ought to be in love, but he was of too | 
indolent a disposition to fascinate a female; he, however, became inti- 
mate at Mr. Delarue’s house, and, making a prodigious effort one day, 
proposed to Miss Delarue, and was instantly rejected. This had such 
an effect upon him, that he was compelled to go into Mr. Slapp’s shop | 
and take a dose of ether, and smell to the hartshorn-bottle, when he be- 
came better. 

Plummie called on Mr. Delarue, who did not at the moment recollect 
his in, it was so completely transformed ; he took him for a foreigner 
of distinction who had come to order wine. But when he was unde- 
ceived he went off into two hearty fits of laughing, the one dedicated to 
the poor ossified individual, and the other indicative of real delight at 

beholding his steady favorite Alexander, who he ardently hoped, 
he should induce to re-enter his service on any terms. 

But when Mr. Plummie was introduced to Miss Delarue, ye gods, 
what an altered being! He was no longer gauche, he had entirely got 
rid of his mauvaise honte, his person was dégagé, and he addressed his 
nts to"her with spirit and grace. He dined with his old mas- | 


complime 
ter and his daughter; he mixed them an incomparable salad; he talked | 
learnedly on his acquired knowledge of wines; he described operas, | 





prima donnas, pitures, statues, the foreign literature of the day, vaude- 
villes, Panch & la Romaine, Chateaubriand, Franconi, Waterlvo, the 
pope, macaroni, the Bourbons, omelettes souftlet, Beranger, Tortoni, and | 
Galignani. He sung Rossini’s duets with Miss Delarue until the tears | 
eame into her father’s eyes. 

Our readers will anticipate the result. The wine-merchant was so 
delighted with the wonderous alteration and improvement of Alexander 
that he not only restored him, or, rather, raised him toa better and more 
enviable situation by proposing a partnership to him, which his acquired | 
foreign manners of the world better qualified him for than his dry sen- 
sentiousness had previously done. 

Plummie had never lost his amatory feelings for Miss Delarue, and 
now he had gained the confidence to express them with propriety. We | 
cannot undertake to give all the details which might have actuated the 
parties, but Mr. Delarue did not with-hold his consent to a very impor- | 
tant proposition made to him by Mr. Alexander Plummie, and which 
had already been acceded to by Miss Delarue. 

In the smiles and caresses of a charming wife, Mr, Plummie, of the | 
firm of Delarue and Plummie, soon forgot the acerbity of remembrance | 

inst the sinning doctor, and quite softened into amiability all tendency | 
to ossification or hardening of the heart. 

Plummie lost his ossified heart, but made, by losing it, Miss Delarue 
“bone of his bone.” 

The happy pair enjoy an annual trip to sunny France in the vintage | 
season. 

The story of Plummie, which is no fiction, verifies the proverb with 
which we have headed our chapter. 
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Printers’ Joxes.—lIt is the practice among waggish printers, when 
a “green ’un” enters the office as devil, to play jokes on him by send- | 
ing him on an errand to a neighboring office, for something that he would | 
be sure not to find, and he returns with some strange article or other, | 
thinking that in printers’ phrase he has got what he was sent for. A joke | 
of this kind was recently perpetrated ina neighbouring tuwn. A boy was | 
rather “ verdant,” went to learn the printing business, and one of the 
journeymen, loving sport, sent him one day with a dish to a certain edi- 
tor, to borrow “a gill of editorial.”’ The editor, understanding the game, 
returned a picture of a jackass. The first one, finding himself rather 
“come over,” set his wits to work te think how he should be even with 
the other. At last he called the lad, and told him to go and tell the edi- 
ter that “it was editorial which he wanted, and not the editor!” | 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 


JONAS BROWN’S LAW SUIT. 


Mr. Jonas Brown was @ most respectable middle aged gentleman, 
with a fine bald and symetrically powdered head, the least obtrusive of 
silvery pig tails, a double eye glass, pearl mounted, neatly fitting gaiter 
pantaloons, and unexceptionable white cravat, carefully plaited cambric 
frilled shirt, and a superior Saxony blue befitting-for-an-elderly-gentleman 
cut coat, and Mr. Jonas Brown was also the bosom and intimate friend 
of Mr. James Snake, and the patron and general lolly pop, sixpence a 
week, and sugar candy depot, of five small scions of the befere mentioned 
Mr. James Snake. Now the reason for the extreme friendship of these 
worthies, was on the part of Mr. Jonas Brown, a kindly feeling of grati- 
tude for many smal! but to him peculiar pleasant, demonstrations of 
affectionate regard, for which he considered himself the Snake's debtor, 
and the cause of those manifestations on the part of the Snakes, was the 
hope of ulterior benefits, which they doubted not they should receive from 
their flattered guest, upon the accession to a very considerable prupeity 
to which he was supposed to be the undoubted heit-at-law, and fully ex- 
pected at the termination of a suit then pending, to become the actual 
possessor. 

Under these circumstances, Mr. Jonas Brown was made a sort of 
household god by his disinterested friends; nebody could carve like Mr. 
Brown, nobedy could speak like Mr. Brown, nobody could make punch 
like Mr. Brown, nobody could stir the fire like Mr. Brown, nobody knew 
anything about politics but Mr. Brown; in short all perfections in all 
acts were summed up in Mr. Brown, and all the rest of the world, or at 
least such portions of it as dissented from Mr. Brown, were little better 
thar fools and asses, 

Thus had things gone on for some time, the flattered and delighted 
Mr. Brown frequently dropped vague hints of his future intentions for 
the dear children, and his determination to convince the senior Snakes 
that he was not the man to forget one, much less a series of such un- 
changing kindnesses. 

One morning as the whole family were seated at breakfast, and just as 
dear Mr. Brown’s charming dry toast and delicious chocolate were hand- 
ed to him, the rat-tat of the postman produced, as it for some reason or 
other generally does, an instant cessation from the topics, to wait, and 
guess, and wonder who the letter was from, and who it was for. 

A brief time solved these doubts, the servant entered the room and 
placed a letter on the table, subscribed in a bold round hand, ‘ Mr. Jones 
Brown, Esq.’ and the ominous words ‘immediate and important.’ All 
eyes were fixed on the letter. Jenas carefully wiped his double eye- 
glass with a snow white handkerchief; with much deliberation he broke 
the seal, and after one or two slightly nervous preliminary hems, pro- 
ceeded to master the contents. After a brief pause, he laid down the 
epistle, after having carefully read it, and said: 

‘ My friends, I must leave you fora while.’ 

‘ Leave us!’ exclaimed the full grown Snakes, and ‘leave us?’ trem- 


| bled the smaller fry; and then altogether, as if attracted by one impulse, 


they screamed out in concert. ‘ What for?’ 

‘ This long expected Jaw-suit,’ commenced Jonas— 

‘ My dear friend,’ interrupted the male Snake, 
—‘Ts,’ continued Jonas‘ ‘set down for trial.’ 

‘Good gracious?’ said Mrs. Snake. 

‘You don’t say so?’ in utter and impudent contradiction to his own 
ears, rejoined James, and ‘ please give us all a sixpence before you go,’ 
cried the young Snakes. 

‘ This letter,’ said Jonas, when allowed to proceed, ‘is from my very 


| respectable solicitors, who inform me the cause is set down, and they are 


good enough to add, they have taken the opinion of the attorney-general, 
who declared I must win it. In that case—but I know your hearts, and 
think what I would say.’ 

* Kind soul,’ sobbed the female Snake. 

‘Man of truth, integrity, gem of human nature, blossom of friendship, 
and ripe fruit of honor’! spasmodically ejaculated the excited masculine 
Snake, ‘when will you return?’ 

‘In a week.’ 

‘A week!’ screeched Mrs. Snake, ‘it will appear a month !’ 

‘A month!’ greaned Mr. Snake, ‘a quarter of a year, at least! 
I suppose we must submit.’ 

‘ Kind souls, I must prepare to start.’ 

‘Well thought,’ said Mrs. Snake, what am I idling here for, when dear 
Mr. Jonas wants his things. Snake, get your portmanteau, and find Mr. 
Brown’s comforter, and fill the small case le with waite brandy, and 
send down to secure the best place, and cut off the wings of those cold 
fowls, and put up his shaving apparatus, and see his carpet bag properly 
packed, and children see what you can do for dear Mr. Brown. Thus 
saying the bustling body hurried away; in a short time all was done; 
Mr. Jonas Brown was seen off to the coach; the children, being so di- 
rected, skrewed their knuckles into their eyes, and doing some very 
promising pantomimic grief, and their elders and betters ‘good byeing,’ 
and ‘God blessing,’ with every appearance of somewhat disconsolate 
but very affectionate devoutness. 

‘ Now brats off to the nursery,’ were the first words spoken, when their 
respected sire had returned from his mission of seeing Mr. Brown into 


But 


| the coach. 


‘ Selina, my love, come with me.’ Shortly after the pair were seated 
in close converse. 
‘ I hope all will go well with Brown, Selina.’ 


‘ I hope so, I’m sure ; if it don’t he’s little better than an old impostor. 
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What is the paltry hundred a year he pays us? I’m sure if, it was not | 
for the expectaions he speaks of, I never could or would have put up | 
with his tiresome, tedious, absurd old bachelor’s ways.’ 

‘ Nor I, my angel ; [ hate the stupid old frump ; but if all goes well our 
fortune is made, and we may as well let him remain with us as suffer 
him out of our sight to be swindled by some worthless designing people, 
as he doubtless would be.’ 

‘ That is so like you, Snake! You are so considerate, and have sucha | 
heart! Well, you'll get your reward.’ 

Thus did the amiable pair converse, and thousands of castles did they 
build in the air anticipating Mr. Brown’s success and their share of his 
newly acquired wealth. At length a newspaper arrived ; it contained an | 
account of Mr. Jonas Brown’s success, and was hailed with the most 
enthusiastic joy! Beautifal! boquets decorated the mantle piece of his 
sleeping apartment, new hangings were instantly attached tohis bed, and | 
every little additional comfort that could be procured was added to his 
sitting room. Ina state of most nervous excitement they received a let- 
ter from the absent Brown, it contained but a few lines, merely announc- 
ing that they might expect him on that evening. Oh! wasn’teverything 
put in apple-pie order? the table covered with every imaginary dainty, | 
and a blazing fire ready to receive her dear kind Jonas. 

At7 o’elock the coach drew up at the door of Snake's house, in one 
minute after Mr. Brown was nearly suffocated with the embraces of the 
Snakes, and nearly deafened by the vociferations of their tender offsprings. 
Having at length partially recovered his liberty, he divested himself of | 
his coat, and was conducted to the well spread board, where all vied in | 
bidding him welcome—a welcome, they assured him, as kind, unaltera- 
ble—a welcome from the heart, not influenced by his wordly goods but 
their love for the man himself. 

‘ Kind and noble !’ gasped Jonas. ‘I have much to say to you both.’ 

‘ Not now sir—dear sir, not now,’ interposed Snake, ‘ eat first, and 
refresh yourself.’ 

Thus saying, all parties proceeded to fill up Mr. Jonas Brown’s plate, 
and we must confess, never did a hungry traveller do more justice to their 
excellent fare, than did our worthy friend Jonas. 





‘ How can I ever repay you, my kindest, my dearest—, 

‘ Oh!’ from Mrs. Snake, with her handkerchief to her eyes. 

‘ Best!’ 

‘Oh!’ from Mr. Snake, with a thump on his breast. 

* Most generous friends.’ 

Here there was a short pause. 

Jonas resumed— 

* You have heard the news ? 

‘ We have—we have,’ chorused the Snakes. 

‘ And even that has made no change ia you—patterns of friendship ?’ 

‘ Don’t speak of small efforts in that way, dear, dear, very dear Mee. 
Brown,’ whined Mr. Snake, pressing his hands, ‘we have done ou duty 


to our neighbor and to ourselves, and we look for nogreater reward than | 
| carriage waited te convey him to his new mansion house, that he might 


the consciousness of having done right.’ 

‘ Consciousness of having done right!’ recapitulated Mrs. Snake, 
seeming to think the adoption of the last line of the speech equivalent to 
the utterance of the aforesaid, to a long toast. 

‘ This is too much,’ gasped Jonas. ‘Snake, you area man! Mrs. 
Snake, I affirm you are a woman ! No, you are not—it’s a lie, Ma'am ; 


I beg your pardon—a mistake—you are an angel !—Snake, let me speak | 


to you alone.’ 


In a moment the room was cleared ; the officious Snake re-filled his | 


guest’s tumbler, and sat in a state of perplexity opposite him. 
‘ Ahem !’ coughed Mr. Jonas. ‘ Soake, may | believe you when you 
say, had I come baek a loser I should have had as kind a welcome ?’ 


‘Oh! Mr. Jonas Brown, sir, for Heaven’s sake, do net tear and la- | 


cerate and pleugh up and harrow, and drill my heart in this manner; 
you ought to know—a heart that honors you, but cares for no man’s 
riches.’ 

‘ Worthy man !—exclaimed christian ! unrivalled friend !’ 

‘ Friends’ claimed Snake; ‘ ay, friend's the word. Damon loved 
Pythias, and Snake loves Brown.’ 

* Your hand!’ grasped Jonas ; 
and your dear family foever. 

‘ Happiness, rapture, joy !’ shouted Snake—All we feared was, after 
this change of fortune you would leave us.’ 

‘ Leave you—never, though I have had a change of fortune 

‘The saints be praised.’ 

‘[ have had no change of feeling! my heart is stil! the same 

‘ English oak,’ suggested Snake. 

‘It is; that’s the material. Though I have lost every shilling I had 
before I commenced the suit itself, yet will I dwell forever—bless me, 
Snake are you ill?’ 

And weil might Mr. Jonas Brown ask the question, for at one particu- 
lar portion of Jonas Brown’s communication, Mr. Snake's face became 
as perfect a pea green slightly tinge! with purple at the tip of the nose, 
as one would desireto see. 

‘V’ll go mad! distracted!’ 

- T’ll ring the bell,’ said Jonas. 

He did so, and in rushed Mrs. Snake with a plum cake, followed by 
the children in their best bibs and tuckers, and all immediately proceed- 
ed to cling round Mr. Brown, and hugged, and|kissed an { asked his blessing 
and sixperces with a degree of Spartan devotion. . 
. ‘Your husband—be quiet my dear, is exceedingly ill. 

e is.’ 


‘Lam satisfied. I will live with you 





‘Green, sir!’ roared Snake; ‘green and be d——d to you; do you 
mean to insult me by calling me green to my face, you old impostor—[ 
have been green, but I'll be green no longer. 

‘ Snake,’ stammered his better or bitter half, ‘are you mad?’ 

‘1 am ma’am, mad as blazes, ma’am 5 and enoughto make mema’am.’ 

‘What's the cause?’ 

‘This, my dear; Mr. Brown has lost his law suit!’ 

If the Emperor of the Celestial Empire were pulled by the pigtail off 
his throne of state by the gentleman usher of the black rod (sup £ 
be had such a functionary) he could not exhibit more astonishment 
did the female Snake at the awful announcemeut. 

When she found breath enough to form into words she grasped out, 
‘is this true?’ 

‘Perfectly,’ responded the bewildered Brown; ‘but don’t let that 
annoy you. I shall remain here all the same.’ 

‘Will you?’ gasped out the better half—‘not if I know it, Do you 
think I'l] go on working and slaving myself to death for such a lump of 
superanuated self conceit? Not I indeed: nothing but the doctor's re~ 
port that you were not likely to be a long liver, and your promise of 
leaving a legacy to each of the children, made us put up with you. So 
just be off, bag and baggage as soon as you can.’ 

‘Is this your determination ?' said poor Jonas, appealing to the still 
green and purple Snake. 

‘It is with this slight alteration, if you hav’nt walked out of the house, 
in ten minutes by the door, I pledge myself to ehuck you out of the 
window!’ 

* My good friends ——’ 

‘Friends be d——d!’ thundered Mr. Snake. What do you mean by 
hurting that child’s head, patting it inthat manner? Adolphus, kick his 
shins. 

‘Hurrab—here goes,’ exclaimed the dutiful son, and poor old Mr. 
Jonas Brown manipulated the w bone. 

‘ Allow me, said he in an under tone, to stay till to-morrow.’ 

‘ There’s five of the ten minutes up, open the window, Adolphus,’ was 
the only answer vouchsafed by Snake. 

‘I’ve done it, papa,’ said young hopeful; ‘ the one over the spikes.’ 

‘ Now, sir, be off at once. You need not wait for your luggage—that 
sha’nt stir till I have received my last quarter, so budge.’ 

As he spoke, he advanced to Mr. Jonas Brown, and laid his hand u 


his collar. Now, Mr. Jonas Brown, though generally a mild man, 
some of the fighting devil in him, and in a very short s of time, Mr. 
Snake was placed flat on his back in an excellent position for examining 


a small crack in the ceiling immediately over his head. Had Babel been 
recreated and loosed, it would barely have rivalled the screaming confusion 
of tongues which took place then—and as if to heighten the noise, the 
bells struck up a cheerful peal, the sound of whips and wheels were 
heard at the » nd a thundering double kneck astonished the whole, and 
a very gentlemanly man entered to state, that Mr. Jonas Brown's 


take posseesion of it, and his ample fortune. 

‘ What is the meaning of this?’ groaned Snake. 

‘That I intended to try your honesty. One hour's more ki 
under my supposed reverses would have secured you and that shin kick- 
ing brat, an ample independence. As it is, we part forever, and this is 
the only legacy I shall leave you.’ 

So saying, he wrote something on a leaf he tore from the cheque book, 
and throwing it down upon the table, left the house. 

Afier a half hour of mental agony, the husband and wife took up the 
cheque, and found written upon it in very legible characters— 

‘ My Dear, Mr. Brown has lost his Law suit.’ 


—— 

An Ocp Satt.—It was in the month of December, 18—,I sailed from 
Buffalo as captain (any one could be a captain then!) of a small schoon 
er, loaded partly with iron, dry goods, and salt. One old sailor, (who 


| had been boatswain of Queen Charlotte’s yacht in the Mediterranean, 


Look how green 


and was 4 witness at her trial) one raw hand and a boy, composed the 
crew, We had a fair wind until about ten o’clock at night, when it shift- 
ed ‘down Lake,” and such a tremendous storm [ never witnessed. Our 
craft worked hard! I stood at the helm all night—I think it was the 
darkest night Lever saw / At times I thought the vessel did not seem 
to move, although the wind blew a hurricane. Towards morning the old 
sailor said he would turnin. On going into the cabin he stepped into 
water two feet deep on the cabin floor, and his wild expression, “My 
God, we are sinking |’ J shall never forget! All hands to the pump; 
which being made of four pieces of oak plank, soon choked up. The 
leak was fast gaining on us, and it was evident we should sooa go down. 
The boy was on his knees, hold of the mainmast, praying for his mother ! 
The raw hand was attempting to launch a flat bottomed boat from the 
deck, and the old eailor was in search of the leak. I stood at the helm. 
I could not see, but I felt our situation. The darkness of the night, the 
howling of the wind, the waves running mountains high, the vessel fast 
sinking, the boy at prayer for his mother !—in the midst of this we heard 
the old sailor cry, ‘I have found the leak!” The shank painter had 
broke, the anchor fell loose, and stove a hole in thebow ! The leak was 
stopped, and I om still in health ; while old Ned, the raw hand, and the 
boy, may long since have gone to that bourne whence no traveller returns. 


 — 
“Jim hew's your ma?” ‘ She’s fat and strong—how’s yours?” 
“Feeble enough. I've got so that I can lick her now, and have every 
thing my own way. You don’t see me goin’ errands, and doin’ chores 
about home as you used to!” 
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Brother Jonathan. 


NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 5, 1943. 


COUNTRY PLEASURES—SUCCESS POND. 


People hardly know how much of pleasure lies within the 
scope of a day’s ride from our city. Such fishing, such walks 
and quiet country dinners as we could point out, were we in 
the humor; such green woods, with cool shady nooks, where 
a whole family might sit down for a pic nic and feel almost at 
home as in a well ventilated parlor, and with a wealth of green 
drapery falling around; such hill tops with pleasant prospects, 
and hill sides rejoicing in the sunshine, as we have visited and 
could mention, might drive a man crazy who could not get 
away from the city during the dog days. 

Let our friend Willis point out the pleasant city places—no 
one can doit so well—but if you want a country trip, a day’s 
fishing, shooting, flirting, (no, N. P. W. beats us at that,—In the 
description—remember—not in the reality,) roaming, or any 
other ing, come to the Brother Jonathan. Its editors are all 
exceedingly rural but never verdant, even during the summer- 
time. We have, one and all, a decided taste for fresh fish and 
bird pies ; delight in a morning flirtation with new laid eggs, 
and think a nice old hen with twenty-one chickens nestling 
under her wings and rumpling up her feathers, one of the most 
picturesque sights imaginable. Such views of country life are 
enough to make marrying men of half the crusty old bachelors 
in town. 

Have you a taste for ripe pears ?—would you see them hang- 
ing in golden clusters high over head with a ladder against the 
tree and a long pole convenient? Would you——but stay a 
moment ; what is the use of asking questions? We know you 
would, of course ; who would not have a touch of the cholera 
mM So sweet a cause! 

Now, if you really do enjoy a country trip, we will tell you 
how to obtain it cheap and quite convanient, as an Irishman 
would say. Get into a cab, coach, or omnibus, and drive to the 
south ferry. Be atthe ticket-office halfan hour beforenine. You 
will find a group of pretty women in the back room, three or 
four nurses with eloquent babies in their arms, and an indefinite 
number of gentlemen keeping guard over a regiment of carpet- 
bags, travelling baskets, and ladies’ cardinals, in the outer- 
room. Ofcourse you amuse yourself half an hour peeping at 
the ladies, and listening to the babies, poor things! Your 
sympathies are excited. You purchase halfa dozen oranges of 
the boy that has held his basket before you, till you fancy your- 
self in a sort of blockade, and distribute four of them among 
the five little boys that stand by the door, gazing at your pur- 
chase with eager eyes and half-open lips. 

You enter the cars—ladies’ baskets, cardinals, babies and men 
dancing attendance. If you are a bachelor, and wish to make 
yourself comfortable, take two-thirds of the double seat, fling 
your arm over the back, and look as if you expected some inde- 
finite lady to take the vacant place. As a general thing, this 
management succeeds ; but ifa fat matron with two ditto chil- 
dren, a boy and a girl, comes in late, and casts an eye on your 
arrangements, you are a gone man. She crowds herselfinto the 
seat and you against the side of the car,—takes the boy in her 
lap, and, ten chances to one, asks you to become dry nurse to 
the little girl, with an air of authority, as ifshe were addressing 
her innocent smaller halfat home. You take up the dear thing 
mechanically—the mother arranges herself more commodiously 
in the seat—crushes a traveiling-basket against your knees— 
gives the little girl a ginger-nut, and off you go. We humbly 

beseech the fair unknown who placed that precious little minia- 





| lady in the boat has hooked a perch ! 





ture of her own charms against our bosom last Saturday, not to 
fancy for one moment that we would warn future travellers 
against enjoying the felicity conferred on us: quite to the con- 
trary—it would have been a source of the utmost gratification 
if some of them had been in our place at that blessed moment. 
An old hen and ten chickens,—a duck with a regiment of little 
ones swimming in a pond,—or the sight of a robin’s nest, with 
three blue eggs in the bottom,—comprises as much of domestic 
felicity as our weak nerves can stand, even in the country. Don’t 
leave the cars at Jamaica, unless quite crushed out of shape, be- 
cause Brushville is only three miles further, and there you take a 
private conveyance to “Success Pond.” With a tolerable horse 
you will have passed the White Cottage where Willlam Cob- 
bett lived, in halfan hour, and have mounted an ascent so gentle 
that one scarcely notices that it is rising ground till the last 
abrupt hill brings you to the “ Lake House ” in ten minutes after. 
Your ride has been very pleasant through groves and along 
sweet briar hedges, and you find yourself on the top of a noble 
hill, which from one point commands a view of the ocean, with 
a breeze playing about you, bland and refreshing, and you feel as 
if the breath of heaven has seldom visited your temples before. 
You enter “ The Lake House,” and are delighted to find that 
the master is an old acquaintance. You have eaten at his 


| table many a time before, at the Glen Cove House, and this 


gives certainty of a good dinner, with the cleanest possible 
bed if it is desired. But you cannot stand talking of these 
creature comforts ; a fruity smell invites to the back windows, 
a smell of ripe pears,and cherries dropping in showers from the 
overburdened trees. Another scent, delicate and bewilderingly 
delicious, comes up from a clear lake, three fourths of a mile 
long, and sparkling ina margin of the richest green, which 
forms a sort of bowl in the very apex of the hill. Deep, pellu- 


cid and spring-like is that body of water. With no apparent 
outlet or source, it lies weltering in its verdant basin, its tiny 


ripples broken here and there about the edges, with a net-work 
of lotus flowers in full bloom—beautiful pearl-like blossoms— 
which send forth the cloud of fragrance which has so intoxicat- 
ed your senses. 

There are boats upon the lake, fishing tackle and plenty of 
bait to be found by digging a little in the damp turf. You 
put on a broad brimmed hat, the ladies—of course you have la- 


| dies in company—equip themselves in poke bonnets and green 


veils, glove their pretty hands half way to the elbow and tuck 
their dresses up around the neatest possible ankles when they 
sit down in the boat. Your hand is shivering with eagerness 
to let outa line, for you have caught the glitter of a perch 
flashing through the water, but the ladies insist that you drive 
the boat through a bed of pond lilies—they forget to call them 
lotus flowers now—while the sun is sparkling over them. You 
smother a sigh, turn the crank which sets those two minia- 
ture wheels in motion with a jerk, and lo! you are tangled up 
in a world of blossoms, the smooth green leaves are all around 
you, and a dozen ungloved hands, white as the lilies themselves, 
are darting in and out amid the flowers, the leaves and bright 
waters, till you are completely overcome by the graceful ac- 
tion, the perfume and the sweet merry voices that ring every- 
where around. 

You become master of yourself at lasi, and break from all 
the flowery ehains with which woman has enthralled you. 
The boat shoots across the lake like an arrow. You anchor 
beneath the shadow of a grove that crowds down to the deep 
waters, and fling out your lines. A pretty scream !—the loveliest 
Behold the poor fellow 
glittering and writhing about in the sunshine, with a bevy_of 


| bright eyes gazing upon his captivity. Another !—no, this proves 


to be an eel—a two-pound gentleman ! See him coil, and writhe 
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and tangle himeelf around the line. It is of no use, old patri- 
arch—there is promise ofa fine breakfast beneath that smooth 
skin! There you are in the boat—one hour goes by—another, 
and a third. Your boat is half full of fish,—your company in 
high spirits still, but a little sun-burnt, which but makes all 
the faces around you rather more rosy, and quite as cheerful. 
A sound is upon the watérs. Behold yonder, by the boat- 
house, stands a colored gentleman, ringing a bright brass bell 
with all his energies—dinner, dinner, dinner! What an appe- 
tite you have !—what a thirst for iced lemonade, and other 
cooling drinks! Whata table is spread before you!—and how 
you do enjoy this fishing trip to Lakeville, or Success Pond, 
the name given to it forty years ago, by the kind gentleman 
who flung the first perch into its deep and limpid waters. 
——= 


JEREMY BENTHAM. 


One of the wisest and best, and therefore, one of the greatest 
men that ever lived, was Jeremy Bentham. Wholly misunder- 
stood by the people, among whom he lived and died, and for 
whom he labored all his life long; and shamefully misrepre- 
sented by their leaders, he has been looked up to everywhere 
else, by the mightiest of them that bear sway on earth, as one 
of the very few, to whom Jehovah hath vouchsafed a foreknow- 
ledge—dim and shadowy, if you will, but nevertheless a fore- 
knowledge—of what Nations may be, and of what Man musi 
be, hereafter, as a Builder of Nations. 

For ourselves, we acknowledge, that we have long dwelt 
upon the doings of Jeremy Bentham—the reach and compre- 
hensiveness, the grasp and loftiness—the strength and simpli- 
city of his mind, with astonishment and awe. Unlike other 
great men—whatever there may be of littleness in his charac- 
ter, is either wholly overlooked by those who know him best, in 
the contemplation of his greatness, or remembered only as the 
signs of humanity—bringing him into closer fellowship with 
the human heart. 

Grievously perverted, and foolishly and wickedly belied, for 
more than fifty years, by many of the ablest among his fellow- 
countrymen—the leading writers, and speakers and statesmen of 
their age—even while they were growing wiser and better, 
every hour, under the wholesome teaching, the gentle reproof, 
the solemn expostulation, or the blighting though playful sar- 
-asm of the very man they were mocking—the very man they 
refused to acknowledge for anything more than a good-natured, 
well-meaning sort of a visionary—a latter-day “ philosopher,” 
whom it were a pity to discourage, now that he was getting 





nest, watchful and patient consideration of that which they 
have hitherto overlooked, as unworthy of their notice or guar- 
dianship—the Natural and imperishable Rights of Man! 

And now, look you! He is but just beginning to be under- 
stood—but just beginning to be acknowledged ; and that, not 
by the many, but by the few; and not as he should be, with 
devout thankfulness; but rather as if they, who are honest 
enough, and fearless enough to speak of him at all, were rather 
amazed at themselves, and somewhat afraid of being overheard; 
or as if, notwithstanding all they may have said or whispered 
in his favor, they had their misgivings, and really doubted 
whether, on the whole, a few words of homeliness and strength, 
might not be turned to much better account elsewhere. And 
these are the people, among whom and for whom, he toiled 
and suffered for the greater part of a hundred years! with a 
diligence and faithfulness, a singleness of purpose, and a stead- 
fastness under discouragement and misrepresentation, without 
a parallel in the history of mankind! God grant to his coun- 
trymen, hereafter, for their own sake, if not for his, a little 
more understanding, and a little more thankfulness! 

We have been called upon, time and again, for a map of 
Jeremy Bentham’s character; fora sober estimate of his natu- 
ral powers—of the man himself, and of his labors ; and we have 
tried more than once to do it, by piece-meal, as it were. And 
that is all that we can do now. But some day or other, when 
the world is ripe enough, and rich enough to pay at least for 
the paper it is printed on, perhaps we may go to work in down- 
right earnest, upon the Life, Character and Labors of Jeremy 
Bentham—though it be only to show his countrymen how 
utterly blind they are to his great worth, and how heartily 
ashamed of themselves they ought to be, for leaving such a 
man to the tender mercies of such a biographer as John Bow- 
ring, L. L. D.,—or such a headlong, slap dash sort of a scene- 
painter as Lord Brougham—or Hazlett—or Captain Parry. 

Without an atom of what men have agreed to call genius,— 
wholly destitute of imagination,—utterly wanting in that finer 
sense which kindles and flashes at the approach of the bewil- 
dering, the mysterious, and the awful; absolutely incapable of 
understanding either poetry or eloquence, or any of the higher 
manifestations of the spiritual man,—yet, strangely enough» 
and almost without example among persons of his temper and 
grasp, passionately fond of music—or rather, of Handel—for he 
hated Von Weber and Rossini with a perfect hatred, as mere 
popinjays,—cared very little for Mozart,—had never heard of 
Beethoven, and looked upon Haydn himself as little better than 


old, and couldn’t be with us much longer. Overlooked through | the shadow of Handel, and the best part of the Creation, 
the whole length and breadth of the British empire—they who | as mere child’s-play compared with the Hallelujah-chorus; a 


abide within the four seas being the getters-up of opinion, the 
clear-starchers of character, the triers, the judges and the as- 
sayers of all worth, in the moral and intellectual world, for the 
rest ofthat empire. Forgotten alike by the People and by their 
Masters, at home, or remembered only at Jong intervals; and 
then called up, like the betrayed giant of old, only to make 
sport for the unbelieving nobles, or the blaspheming Priesthood 
of another and a very different faith—at the risk of being buried 
forever in their own rubbish ; he has been making himself un- 
derstood every where else throughout the whole world—stirring 
up the Nations with a new hope, and filling them with a new 
spirit; and while working his way in mystery and silence, like 
a mighty river, not only through and through, but underneath 
the deepest foundations of British power—wholly unheeded by 


those who have had most at stake—his mind has been felt | 


throughout all Southern Europe, like the swell of a subterra- 
nean sea—alarming all the North—reaching to the new world, 
with all her “ princedoms, dominations, thrones,” and waking 
up the master-spirits of both hemispheres, to a profound, ear- 





humorist himself, in the richest sense of the word—in its 
broadest meaning—and so fond of humor in others, as to enjoy 
with the heartiest relish puppet-shows, Punch and Judy, 
Christmas pantomimes,—all sorts of caricatures, even of him- 
self, and all sorts of drollery, even to that of the Ediiborough 
Review, the Quarterly and the Westminster—tosay nothing of 
speeches in Parliament, about the humanity of British law, and 
the wisdom of our forefathers: and so given to story-tellers 
and story-books, of one sort or another, as never to be without 
somebody at his elbow like Aaron Burr, or Fanny Wright, 
John Bowring or Captain Parry, to keep him awake—or a 
secretary to read him asleep, after he had crept into that bag 
with his clothes on, which he used to mistake for a bed, with 
some such book as Richardson’s Pamela, or that everlasting Sir 
Charles Grandison, (which he loved all the better for its length) 


—or some extravagant romance of the day—the more extrava- 


gant the better, if meant in good faith—for while he read Vol- 
taire, Humphrey Clinker, and Tom Jones with the heartiest 
relish, and was ready to split over passages in Goldsmith’s 
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Swift or Byron, Wordsworth or Coleridge, and looked upon 
Gulliver’s Travels, Paradise Lost, the Corsair, Cherubina and 
Lalla Rookh, lumping them all together, as a lamentable out- 


rage upon the understandings of mankind: everyway inferior | 


to Little King Pepin, Blue Beard, Jack the Giant-killer, and the 
Baron Munochausen, (a British traveller in America, who goes 
by all sorts of names you know.) 

There never lived a man with such a mind for the analysis of 
what other men have always regarded as incapable of analysis. 
Thoughts were weighed by him as others weigh the atmos- 
phere—the suns and systems of earth, however ponderous and 
massive, just as Newton weighed the constellations of the sky. | 
A slow, but sure thinker, he never wearied in the search after | 
truth ; and once upon the trail of error, falsehood, or mischief, 
he never left the track—never, till he had overtaken his prey, 
and mastered it. He had a way of his own—where a great 
problem in morals or legislation had to be answered—as clear 
as algebra. For unknown quantities in moral truth, he had 
signs, too, and formula as unmistakable and sure, and glorious 
in the certainty to which they led, as are ever to be met with 
in Euyler, ay, or in the Principia, or the Mecanique Celeste: 
and therefure but stop! : 

Suppose we translate a chapter or so, upon some every-day, 
familiar subject, which be has dealt with after the fashion we 
speak of. It may help the reader to a better understanding of 
Jeremy Bentham’s true character, and of what we are driving 
at, than whole pages of magnificent and showy generalities. 
It shall be done! it shall, by our faith! and so here goes! 

From THe “ Traites DE LeGisLaTion, CIVILE ET PENALE,”—Part 
or Cuapter XV. Vou. I. 


1, Arracks uron Secunity.—Corvees, or services due the land- 


holder are the height of inequality ; for they fall spon those who have 
only their arms for a patrimony. 


Imposts established upon an uncertain fund: upon persons who 


may never have wherewith to pay. The evil then takes another shape. | 
One escapes from the impost by indigence; but it is to find himself sub- | 


jected to greater evils. Instead of the inconveniences of the imposts, | 
come the sufferings of privation. This is why a poll taz is so bad ; be- 
cause one has a head, it does not follow that he has any thing else. 

Imposts which fetter industry : monopolies, guilds, or associations of | 
tradesmen, with peculiar privileges. The true manner of estimating | 
these imposts, is not to consider what they yield, but what they hinder 
the acquisition of. 

Imposts upon provisions and the necessaries of life—(denréees):— 
Let them be followed by physical privations, by sickness and by death 
itself, nobody knows it. These sufferings, caused by the fault of govern- 
ment, are counfounded with the natural evils, which it cannot prevent. 

Imposts upon the fall af stocks alienated between the living ; it is in 
general want which leads to these falls; and the treasury, by interfering 
at this period of distress, levies an additional fine upon the unhappy in- 
dividual. ‘ 

Imposts upon public sales, upon furniture alienated at auction: Here 
the distress is evident, it is extreme, and the fiscal injustice manifest. 

Law taxes, cr imposts upon law procedures :—These include al! sorts 
of attacks upon security, since they are equivalent to a refusal of the pro- 
tection of law to all those who are not able to pay for it. They conse- 
bee | offer the hope of impunity for crime. One has but to choose | 
or the object of injustice, individuals who may net be able to furnish 
advances for a judicial process, or to run the risk of it. 


2. ADULTERATION of THE COIN, OR FORCED AUGMUTATION oF ITS 
vaLue—(Fauz des monnoies):—Another attack upon security: it is a 
bankruptcy, since people do not pay what they owe; a fraudulert bank- | 
ruptey, since they make believe ; a silly fraud, since they deceive nobody. 
It is also proportionably a sponging of debts ; for the robbery that is | 
made of his creditors by the prince, authorises any debtor to do the same 
by his, without any profit being drawn to the public treasure. Nor is the 
course of injustice ended here? The operation, after having weakened 
confidence, ruined honest citizens, enriched scoundrels, deranged com- 
merce, troubled the system of imposts, and caused a enuttal private 
evils, does not leave the least advantage to the government which has 
dishonored itself. Disbursement and revenue—every thing is changed 
in the same proportion, 

3. Repuction oF THE RATE oF INTEREST BY LAW.—Undera politico- | 
economical point of view, to reduce the rate of interest by a law is to 
injure wealth; since it is to forbid the importation of foreign capital; it | 
is to prohibit in many cases, new branches of commerce, and even old 
ones, if the royal interest be not enough to balance the risk of the 


| nation become rebels in the eyes of the other. 
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Vicar of Wakefield, or Bayle’s Dictionary, he never could bear | 


capitalist. But under the most immediate relation to sécurity, it is to 


| take away from the lenders, to give to the borrowers, Let the interest 


be reduced a fifth part, the result for the lender is the same as if he 
were spoiled every year by robbers, of the fifth part of his fortune. 

If the legislator finds it good to take from one particular class of citi- 
zens a fifth part of their revenue, why does he stop there? Why not 
take away another fifth, and yet another? If the first reduction serves 
his turn, a second will serve it still further; and ifthe measure be good 
in one case, why is it bad in another? Whenever there is a stop, there 
should be reason for stopping; but that reason which hinders the taking 
the second step, ought to hinder the taking the first. This operation is 
like that of the law, by which leases of lands are discouraged, under pre- 
tence that proprietors are useless consumers, and farmers productive 
laborers. If you disturb the principle of security fer one class of citi- 
zens, you disturb it for all: the bundle of fagots representing union, is 
its proper emblem. 

4. Generar Conriscations.—I refer to this head vexations exer- 
cised upon any sect or party, or class of men, under the vague pretence 
of some political crime ; is where confiscation is pretended to be imposed, 


as a sort of punishment; where in fact the srimehas been made by law, 


for the very purpose of leading to confiscation. History furnishes us 


| with nany examples of this kind of robbery—the jews have often been 


the objects of it: they were too rich, not to be always guilty. The finan- 
ciers, the farmers of the state for the same reason, were subjected to 
what were called burning chambers, when the succession to a throne 
was undecided, all the world at the dealt of the sovereign might become 


| guilty, and the spoils of the vanquished form a treasure of reward in the 


hands of the successor. In a public torn by factions, one-half the 


The system of confisca- 
tion once admitted, the parties devour each other mutually, turn by tarn, 


| as'they did at Rome. 


The crimes of the powerful, and above all the crimes of the popular 
party, in Democracies, have always found justifiers. ‘‘ The greater part of 
these large fortunes,” sayssome one, “ has been founded upon injustice, 
and to the public shuuld be returned what has been taken from the public.”’ 
To reason in this way is to open to tyranny an unlimited career. It is 
to allow it to presume a crime instead of proving it. By the help 
of such logic, to be rich and innocent is impossible. A punishment 


| so great as confiscation, should it be inflicted in the gross, without 


examination, or detail or proof? A procedure that we should call 
atrocious, if it were employed against any one alone, does it become 


| legitimate, when directed against an entire class of citizens? are we to 
| be deafened to evil which is done because of the multitude of the unhappy, 
whose cries are mingled together in a common shipwreck? To spoil the 


great landholders, under a pretext that some of their ancestors had acquir- 
ed their wealth by unjust means, is to bombard a city because we suspect it 
may harbor thieves. 

5. Disso.ution or Monastic OnpERs anv Convests.—The decree 
for their abolition was signed by Reason herself: but why leave the 
execution of that decree to Prejudice and Avarice? It was enough to 
forbid the society to receive any new members. They would have been 
gradually abolished: individuals would not have suffered auy privation. 
Successive saving’s might have been applied to useful objects, and 
philosopby would have applauded an operation, excellent in its principle, 
and kind in its operation. But a slew march is not that of cupidity. It 
appears that sovereigns in dissolving these societies have wished to 
punish the members for the wrongs that had been done them. 

* ** © * © instead of regardingthem as orphans, or helpless invalids, 
who deserved all the compassion of the legislator, they have been treated 
as enemies to whom it is a mercy shown, to reduce them from opulence 
to misery. 

6. SUPPRESSION OF PLACES AND PENSIONS WITHOUT INDEMNIFYING 
THE INDIVIDUALS IN POSSESSION.—This sort of attack on security 
merits the more particular mention, as instead of being blamed for in- 
justice, it is often approved as an act of good administration and economy. 
Envy is never better pleased than when she is able to hide herself under 


the show of public good; but the public good demands only the reform 
| of useles places: it does not demand the happiness of individuals to be 


sacrificed. 


A principle of security in reforms prescribes that the indemnity 
should be complete. The only advantage that could be legitimately 
drawn from it, confines itself to the conversion of entails into estates for 
life, or annuities. 

Will any one say that the immediate suppression of these places is 4 
gain for the public? this would be a fallacy. The sum in question would 
be without doubt a gain, considered in itself, and if it were otherwise, if 
it was acquired by commerce, &c., but it is not a gain, when it is drawn 
from the hands of certain individuals who make a part of the same public. 
Would a family be the richer because the father had taken away from 
one of his children to endow the others more largely? And eyen in this 
case, the pillage of one son would augment the inheritance of the brothers 
the evil would not be a dead loss; it would produce good somewhere. 
But when it concerns the publico—the profit of a place suppressed spreads 


_ iwself among all, while the /oss falls entirely upon one. The gain spread 


among the multitude is divided into portions so small as to be of no 


| value; the loss falls upon one. 


The result of the operation is the not enriching the party that gains, 
while it impoverishes him who loses. Instead of one place me ae 
suppose a thousand, ten thousand, or a hundred thousand. The total 
disadvantage would still be the same. The spoil taken from the one 
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hundred thousand individuals Would be divided among millions. Your | 
public places would present you everywhere with unfortunate citizens 
whom you have plungéd into poverty. Hardly would you see one ob- 
viously the richer in consequence of your crael operations. Groans, grief 
and the cries of despair would be heard on every side. Cries of joy, if 
there were any, would not be the expression of happiness, but of antipa- 
thy, which enjoys the suffering of its victims. Ministers of kings and 
people, it is not by the unhappiness of individuals that you are to give 
happiness toa nation. The altar of public good requires no more bar- 
parous sacrifices than that of Divinity. 

I cannot leave the subject yet; so essential does it appear to me, for 
the establishment of the principle of security, to pursue error through al! 
its hiding places. 

What is it that we do to deceive ourselves, or to deceive the people 
in regard to the greatest injustice? We have recourse to certain pom- 
pous maxima, which are a mixture of truth and falsehood, and which 
give to a simple question in itself an air of depth and political mystery. 


The interest of individuals it is said, ought to yield to the public interest. | 


at what does that signify here? Does not every individual belong to 
the public, as much as every other? That public interest which you 
would personify, is only an abstract term: it only represents the mass of 
individual interests. We should reckon them altogether in our account, 
instead of considering the one as being all and the other as nothing. If 
it be good to sacrifice the fortune of one individual to augment that of 
others, it would be stil! better, to sacrifice that of a second, a third, or a 
hundred, or a thousand, without being able to fix any limite; for what- 
ever may be the number of those that you have sacrificed, you have 
always the same reason for adding yet another. Ina word, the interest 
of the first is sacred, or the interest of none can be so. 


Individual interests are the only real interests. Take care of indivi- | 


duals. Never molest them; suffer nobody to molest them, and you will 


have done enough for the public. Would it be believed that there are | 
men absurd enough to love posterity better than the present generation? | 


to prefer the Man who is not, to the Man that is? to torment the living 
under pretence of doing good to those who are not born and who never 
may be born. 

On a multitude of occasions, men who suffer by the operation 
of the law, have not dared to make themselves understood, or 
have not been listened to, because of that obscure and false 
notion that private welfare ought to yield to public welfare. 
But if it were a question of generosity, which of the two could 
best afford it_all towards one, or one towards all? Which, 
then, is the greater egotist, he who would desire to keep what 
he has, or they who would possess themselves, even by force, 
of what belongs to another ? 

An evil felt, and a benefit not felt: lo! the issue of all these 
ara operations by which individuals are sacrificed to the 
public! 

Let us finish with a great leading principle of Law. The 
more the principle of property is respected, the more it is estab- 
lished in the minds of the multitude. Light attacks on this 
principle prepare the way for greater. Much time has been 
necessary to bring it to the point where we see it now in civili- 
zed society: but a fatal experience has shown with what 
facility we may disturb it, and how the savage instinct ef rob- 
bery obtains an ascendancy over the laws. People and govern- 
ment are in this respeet but tamed lions: if they come to taste 
blood, their natural ferocity revives. 








si torrida parvus 
Venit in ora cruor, redeunt rabiesque furorque : 
Admoniteque tument gustato sanguine fauces 
Fervet et i trepido vix abstinet ora magistro. 
Lucan tv. 
eel 


OLD LETTERS. 


One of the most beautiful things ever written was a paper 
we met with some years ago, by Mrs. Ann S, Stephens, on this 
very subject. We should be glad to see it republished. 

Old letters are like apparitions. They are messages from 
the dead to the living. Yea—from the dead to the living! 
though the living may have forgotten them—and the dead have 
passed away forever. But the strangest and by far the most 


trying of all old letters are those that are written by yourself | 


—to yourself—letters, which after journeying the world over 
have come back to you, perhaps with the seal unbroken, per- 
haps with the finger print of death upon the spot where a seal 
should be. 

Upon the table before me is new lying a letter written more 
than twenty-three years age, in the very outset of his career to 
one of the finest poets of our country now in his grave, by one 
who had been watching his growth and waiting to see him 
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burst forth into full flower, with a feeling akin to brotherhood. 
It begins oddly enough, but goes to show, in a way not to be 
questioned, the actual condition of the parties. 

“Pay no more postage. I can afford it both ways, and we 
must have no more squeamishness. Punning—thank you for 
your gentle intimations. It is indeed a pitiful ambition. I 
agree with you, once for all—and there’s an end of it. On the 
whole, it seems to me that I should as soon spend my time in 
pulling insects to pieces and putting them together again—hit 
or miss—without regard to their anatomy, or character, as to 
play the mischief with words, according to the fashion that pre- 
vails at Cambridge. 

“You ask if I love P. Yes— though I have hated it, 
with all my strength, I love itnow. Would you believe it 
_ possible that I have seen the time, when I should not have 

wailed very long nor very loudly, to have been told that it had 
been swept over by another of these commercial hurricanes 
| which have been so fatal heretofore. But I feel so no longer. 
“And why didI hate P.? Because the people were heart- 
_ less—over thrifty—and selfish ; for so they appeared to me. 
| Now I love it. And why? Because—don’t laugh—because 
| they have taken it into their heads to think better of me. 
| There’s for you! 

“Law. Beware, my friend. You are dreaming your life 
away. Indulgence in such dreams, I look upon as downright 
| folly—sheer childishness. Would you pluck the wreath of 
brightness that you now see hovering just beyond your reach— 
only to go to sleep over it? Poh, poh—be a man. Away with 
these idle fancies! Go to work—out with you into the open 
air and betake yourself to the sea side, the cricket ground, or 
the sparring school. To horse with you, to horse! And you 
will find your strength returning to you, quadrupled in a single 
month. Turn away your eyes from the rosy lips and shadowy 
tresses that haunt you, and journey away to the ‘iced moun- 
| tain top,’ and breathe ‘ the difficult air,’ if you ever "hope to be 
anything but a woman’s man. 

“Parsons! can it be true! Was he indeed with you! Well, 
well, he is a good enough sort of a fellow—without enthusiasm 
—without genius—genius proper, I mean—that which kindles 
of itself, and never goes out till the sun does: but with a clear, 
strong mind, reasonable industry—not much, to be sure—and 
very respectable talents. Judgment and taste—something that 
smacks of scholarship he has, too—but very little of that uphea- 
ving, outspreading principle of the human heart, which, like a 
pent-up ocean, will have way, though it covered itself with 
storm aad shipwreck, His taste—I! take it—is the taste one is 
brought up to at Cambridge. If industrious—which he is not, 
according to my notions of industry—he may make something 
yet, though the chances are against him, inasmuch as he was 
born with two shirts to his back—something more than his 
| father died with, hey? 
| “After all, though, I like the constitution of his mind. This 

same genius, if you will have the trath and nothing but the 

truth, is but a meddlesome, inquisitive, good-for-nothing sort of 
_a fellow, always getting into mischief, and burning his own 
| fingers, or the fingers of honest people who have not got the 
hang of the school-house. 

“J am very serious, my friend. All the genius in the world 
bears about the same relation to talent which rhymes and 
| poetry bear to the mathematics—the smell of violets to that of 

the sounding seabreeze—or the gold on a butterfly’s wing to the 
_ subterranean sunshine, that people dig up to buy souls with. 
It is the Utopia of legislation—the dreams of Plato, Moore, 
Rousseau, Sydney and Locke—compared with all history and all 
experience—with the sober working of statesmen, and the play 
_ of empires. 


| 
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“So—give me talent, and to the winds with genius—mere | 
genius! Talent is the water of life: genius the perfumed | 
sherbet, cooled with the snow, and scented with the breath of 
water-lilies. Talent is health and strength—genius but finer | 
phrenzy, and riotous intoxication. Talent is iron: genius but 
the gems and jewelry of earth. Talent is the honest building 
of brick and mortar—outlasting the marble palaces of Babylon 
and Rome: genius but the castles in the air—the temples of 
Morgiana along the Adriatic—the roundabouts of China, the 
tents of Tartary, and the follies of any other couatry on earth. 
In a word—talent is the necessary and the substantial: genius 
the embellishment of life. Newton was the embodied repre- 
sentative of talent—Shakspeare of genius. But enough—I am 
getting sleepy—how are you ? 

“P.8. Don’t go raving mad about them ere Scotch novels. 
Mark me—within a dozen years they will take their place, 
side by side, with the volumes of poetry which were to be 
found, but the other day, upon every table of the country—and I 
might say, in every pocket—and what has become of them ? 
Do you ever hear them spoken of now? Never. And so it 
will be with these novels and romances. Excellent as some of 
them are, they will be forgotten, I tell you, before the genera- 
tion has passed.” 

— 

Tue Fact or Patenque.—We have the pleasure of laying before our 
readers this day, another beautiful story from the pen of Mr. Macleod, one 
of the most premising writers in this country. We point to it with no 
little pride, and commend it to general perusal. The writer has chosen 
an excellent field, and the story abounds with scenes of deep and highly- 
wrought interest. For vividness of description, and beauty of thought 
and expression, it will bear comparison with the best of the light litera- 
ture of the day. 

We are gratified in being enabled to state that Mr. Macleod will be a 
frequent if not a constant contributor to the Brother Jonathan. 

We take this opportunity to state, that we have very many capital 
articles, hitherto unayoidably crowded out. Indeed, so much talent is 
engaged upon the paper, that the only difficulty we have is to find room 
for the original matter. 

Mrs. Stephens will continue her sketches of Hartford immediately, 
and that original genius, Jonathan Slick, will soon make another bow to 
his friends, 

= ae 

To Mrs. Exviza W. Farnuam.—Really my dear madam, this is too 
bad! You are a woman worth quarre!ling with—but you will have the 
last word, I see; and that, without thanking me for it, or so much as 
saying, by your leave; and what can I do? Instead of stopping a 
fellow’s mouth with sugar-plums—or smothering him with half-blown 
roses, you knock him heels over head, giving him a touch of your riding- 
whip, and then halloo enough ! 

But I say to you as the little boy said to his mamma, when he saw her 
tumbling through the skylight— 7'op, topmamma! an’? you a leetle too 
fast ! 

However, to be serious, you have done yourself, your sex and your 
cause, great honor, and J am only sorry for your sake, not my own, I 
assure you, that you have stopped my mouth—for the present. But P. 
S.—“ We shall meet again at Phillippi,” J. Neal. 


——{a——— 

Taroet Excursiton.—The second and eighth Companies of the 3d Re- 
giment of the Washington Greys, under the command of Captains Taylor 
and Arnold, proceeded to Yonkers on Thursday of last week, for the 
purpose of target-shooting, accompanied by Dodsworth’s inimitable 
band. The soldier-like appearance and excellent discipline of those fine 
companies excited the admiration of a large concourse of spectators, who | 


were drawn to the spot. To Captain Taylor in particular the highest 
praise is due for the admirable conduct of the men under his command ; 


indeed, there appeared to be a unanimity of feeling between both com- 


| reasoning.” 
| 


| on Thursday night. 





panies—a spirit of harmony and good will deserving every commenda- 
tion. The morning was devoted to firing at the target, and pretty well 
riddled it was. We take it, they would be queer customers in a field, or 
anywhere else where shooting was the order of the day. 
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Whilst the companies were thus engaged, friend Kellinger was prepa- 
ring a dinner in his best style, to which ample justice was done—the 
good things diappeared as if by magic—corks flew—speeches were 
made, and fun and good humour prevailed, until the bugle told the 
steamer to be near. Each man then fell into rank, and marched steadi- 
ly—yes, steadily— through any quantity of dust to the wharf, escorted by 
a host of friends—the bell rings—three cheers, which echoed through 
the forest on the opposite side of the river—‘ Hail Columbia,” in glori- 
ous style by the band—and the Columbus started with her happy freight. 
If any set of individuals know how to enjoy themselves—rationally and 
like men,—if any captains have reason to be proud of their companies, 


| and companies of their captains—it is the second and eighth companies 


of the 3rd Regiment of Washington Greys, and the captains in command 


of the same. 
eT 


A Demanpd on Exotanp unber tHe Late Treaty.—It will be 
remembered by our readers generally, that about two years since, exten- 
sive robberies were committed by an accomplished villain, who emerged 
somewhere from the neighborhood of New Orleans—he succeeded in 
obtaining from different banks and individuals some $100,000; he drew 
from Jacob Little and Co., of this city about $10,000, and managed to 
escape with his plunder, indeed all trace of him was lost, until » short 
time since, when informatien was received from England that the per- 
petrator of those extensive forgeries had been arrested there, and was 
in prison awaiting the necessary requisition from the Government. His 
name is John Reed, and it seems that ia the pursuance of his avocations 
in that country, he had furnished incontrovertible proof of his guilt, which 
led to his arrest. 

The demand has now been made, and Oliver W. Lowndes and Ben. 
jamin J. Hays, sailed in the Caledonia on Tuesday, having been pro- 
vided with the necessary documents, and having full authority to receive 
and conduct the prisoner to America. 


————<— 

Errata.—lIn the notice of Mr. Everett, last week, there were two or 
three errors worth correcting—our own, we dare say, but as we never 
see the proof, our readers must bear with us, and so must the composi- 
tors with our manuscript. 

For “ It would fail neither to characterize nor to distinguish him,” 
read either and or. For “ the clamor’ col. Ist., read their clamor : 
for ‘set up their verdict for the future, read seal up. For “‘ The old 
women and Pussies that breed there, take to countermanding their dis- 
approbation,” col. 4th. do read “ catterwauling their disapprobation ;” 
for ‘“‘ who shall heap most flowers upon the grave of him, who in life was 
put to death and pitied by one haif &c., &c.,—have the goodness to 
read anything you pleese. What we wrote must have been something 
like this—* who in life was worried to death—pitied by one half of all 
those. who knew him, and cruelly belied by the other.” 

In the story by Miss E. S. P.—entitled a Mother’s Door, (perhaps the 
lady will write plainer hereafter, and thereby greatly oblige not a few of 
her admirers) we observe two or three mischievous little mistakes which 
we lose no time in atoning for, For Edward had scarcely reached his 
twentieth year, page 383, read “ twelfth year,” or fourteenth, at the 
very outside. For ‘and hit the hallowed sound,” page 385, please read 
“‘ and Jist the hallowed sound.” There! that job is done with ; and we 
hope the lady will forgive us. 

In our review of Atkinson’s Political Economy, last week—for in the 
elements of natural rendering,” please read ‘‘ elements of natural 
For “ two distinct persons,”’ read ‘‘ two different persons. 
For “ well then, are the foundations of political economy one whit less 
certain than the results of arithmetic? If they are, as all the business 
of the world &c.”—read “ if they are not, as all the business of the 


| world, &c.”’ 


—_— 

Suicipe.—A passenger on board the barque Eliza, named Jacob Bull, 
drowned himself soon after coming to anchor off the Quarantine ground 
He gave into the hands of the Captain all the mo- 
ney he had, being six sovereigns and a half, and afterwards repeatedly 
asked the watch to throw him overboard. He was missed the same night, 
and on Sunday his body was found floating in the bay. 


——a 

Upwards of 29,000 emigrants arrived in New York during the first 7 
months of this year. More than 51,000 arrived in the same time last 
year. 











Tue SrrasGer ts Paris.—Found a poem at the Café de Foy, this 
morning, fastened to the table as the papers were. It seemed to attract 
a good deal of attention. Watching my opportunity, [ got a glimpse of 
two or three pages, and not a little to my surprise found it a story about 
Elba, Greece and Napoleon, written by an officer in the French army. | 
It was charged to the muzzle with all sorts of apostrophes to the genius 
and greatness of Napoleon, and having been written years before the 
Restoration, (the restoration of his bones to France, I mean) was really 
something curious. There were in it some palpable hits at the times; 


and among a heap of bitter pleasantries, the author says if that Napoleon | 


had died upon his golden couch, a hundred kings would have stood 
weeping round him; and that the church—ay, the church itself—would 
have burned incense upon his grave, and emptied her offerings about his 
path. But as for the poetry itself, take a specimen—which, after all is 
not so much a brick from the building, as it is the building itself. 





Napoléon! d’on vient que tu fremis? 

Dans les lieux émbranlés, dans les airs obscureis— 
Napo'éon! qu’a tu pu reconnditre ? 

Grand Dieu! c'est le bruit de saltpetre. 

Meaning substantially— 

Napoleon! whence comes it that thou tremblest ? 
In the regions of tumult—in the darkened air. 
Napoleon! what hearest thou— 

Great God! it is the explosion of Saltpetre ! 
Strange such a ditference should be 

Twixt tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee. 

Had the Frenck officer written, the roise thou hearest is the thunder 
of thy cannon? er the explosion of thy cannon—it would have been felt 
and acknowledged for poetry, everywhere. But when he calls it the 
noise of saltpetre !—the French for gunpowder, in poetry, where poudre 
& canon is wont do, that’s quite another thing, as you may see. 

English habits are all the rage here. The young men wish to appear 
a l’anglaise: whereby it may te inferred that they have seen something 
of the world. The consequences are sometimes very amusing. You 
may hear an Englishman, wearing a small Geneva watch, a silk-velvet 
waistcoat, figured with tinsel, and a linen cambric handkerchief, ordering 
Bordeaux, Chateau Margot, Lafitte, Burgundy or Champaigne, for 
breakfast, where the French themselves are content with light wines at 
20 cents a bottle; and a native Frenchman at his very elbow with a 
white cotton cravat, a colored silk handkerchief, a cassimere vest, and 
a heavy English hunting watch, ordering dif stek, beer and portaire, 
trying to look bluff and generous, ordering about the garcon, as if he 
were a boot black, and flinging down his money with such an air! 

Nothing amuses me more than the search of women’s work-bags, and 
baskets, and the sacking of coactes at the barriére. The patience of 
the poor women, and the quiet insolence of the fellows that make the 
search, under the protection of the soldiery, who spend most of their 
time about here, at knock up and catch, and a game I never saw played 
before. The practice may well be commended. It keeps them out of 
mischief, and in health. 

Leave Paris April 7th for Rouen at six A. M.: arrive there at night 
—a distance of only eighty miles !—what do youthink of that, my boy? 
Rains all day long. Embark for Havre at a quarter past nine, and 
arrive at 11 A. M., April 8:h. General appearance ofthe country, along 
the road, almost English; women tending cows; American looking 
gigs—the first I have seen for years. Women ride here on horse-back, 
not on both sides of the animal at once, like men, but on either side, 
right or left, all the same. 

‘ Pesez-la’ cries, a fellow-passenger, who had seen something of the 
world—Dover Castle perhaps—“ pesez-ia,” handing over an old fashion- 
ed, heavy English watch, to a stranger, who appeared overwhelmed with 
its ponderousness. Cotton pocket handkerchiefs !—in the land of silk ! 
Hew strange that people, who can wear silk, should be so carried away 
by cotton! or if they are too English for that—why not wear batiste, or 
what we call linen cambric? that which in London costs you a guinea a 
yard, you may have here at the rate of a guinea and a half a dozen; and 
yet the Londoners wear batiste, and the Parisians a coarse cotton ! 

Stay—if this rain doesn’t hold up, I shall have to post my books; in 
other words, go back over the memoranda I have been making at Paris, 
and give you a part of them, fairly written out, instead of a journal, day 
by day, as I first intended. Let me see—where shall I begin? 

Good! I have opened by chance at Versailles and Little Trianon, 
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Bronze vases here beautiful: cap of liberty—the old bonnet rouge, 80 
terrible in the revolution, more so than Mahomet’s breeches, when they 
go forth to war of themselves, as the Turks believe, is right before me now. 
One almost trembles to look at the badge even by day light, when it 
appears no longer dripping with moisture—but carved in stone. 

We find the household furniture of Napoleon remaining just as he left 
it, when he forsook France—not France, him; all but the pictures. The 
vases I mention, once belonged to madame Pompadour. The large and 
little Trianon are the two lodges where he lived—he lived nowhere else 
on earth, by the way—here his familiar companions may still be found, 
louking just as he left them: the tables, the chairs, and the comforts of 
every name and nature which he had gathered around him here. The 
Swiss village contrived to amuse Marié Antoinette, and buried in a part 
of the gardens, one might like much, had it not been such a costly 
pennyworth. But such toys will be had by pretty women—else where the 
advantage of being pretty? English garden and landscape very well 
done. That'll do for to-day. 


LanauaGe.—How easily one gets puzzled upon the subject of lan- 
guage! There goes a man loaded with flour. There goes William 
loaded with George—or William with George, loaded. Doyou see the 
point ? or would you say that itis point. No. Point? Inthe one case we 
mean the bearer, in the other the thing borne. William is loaded with 
George. Buthow? Does William carry George as the man carried 
the flour? or, do you mean, that George and William are both loaded ? 
The French would say Il est chargé de la farine, which we translate 
with instead of of. How. much truer and safer the French! He is 
loaded from the, or of the flour, instead of with, which might signify 
that the flour itself carried flour as William loaded with George, carries 
George. Another, make me a pen. But how can I make you a pen? 
Faites moi une plume, or rather—taillez moi une plume. No English 
grammarian takes notice of the change in pronouns by position: me 
becoming to me, or even for me, as in that very case, make me a pen; 
i. e. make for me, or to me, a pen. The French say, se vous donne; 
we say I give you. Both meanéo you. Give me that—donnez moi cela. 
Both mean of course, by me, fo mé@, and yet these coincidences are 
overlooked ! 


——— 

ProvasLe Piracy.—The sloop Fairhaven, from New Bedford to 
New York, fell in with a schooner on Sunday night, about 9 o'clock, 10 
miles S E., of Cattyunk, with all sail set, andrunning close to her, found 
her to have been deserted. They immediately boarded her, and dis. 
covered everything on board in the greatest disorder, and that she had 
been scuttled forward, just above the copper. All the valuable articles 
had been taken away—the Captain’s trunk was cut open and completely 
pillaged. The vessel proved to be the schooner Lannia or Lavinia, Dear- 
born, Master, of Alexandria. 

A memorandum was found purporting to be an account of a fight be- 
tween the captain and mate, during which they both fell overboard, and 
were drowned, but judging from the appearance of everything on board, 
there is every reason to believe that some foul play has taken place, 
which time alone may reveal. The vessel was towed into New Bed- 
ford, and is now in possession of the United States Marshall. 


ese 

DenTtAL SuncERY.— We would direct the attention of our readers to 
an advertisement of Mr. J. G. Ambler, in this day’s Jonathan. In his 
operations upon the teeth we believe he stands unrivalled; indeed the 
testimonials he exhibits prove him to be a master of his profession. His 
prices are made to suit all persons. 


An Extensive Rossery.—The jewelry manufactory of Messrs. 
Spencer & Co., Minor street, Philadelphia, was entered on Sunday after- 
noon, and robbed of money and jewelry t> a large amount. $1000 re- 
ward is offered for the apprehension of the thieves. 


— 
Murver.—Three Italians named Berniero, Costa, and Grillo, quar- 
relled in a Confectionary, in Market street Philadelphia, on Sunday 
evening, when Berniero drew a knife, and stabbed Grillo in the abdomen. 


| He died of the wound the following morning. 


— 

Ex-Presipest Apams.—This venerable statesman and orator has 

been taking a tour through the western part of this state, and has every 

where been received with enthusiasm. A public reception has been 
given him in nearly every city and town through which he has passed. 


-_ 
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Crontarr, or the Field of the Green Banner, an historical romance, 
and other poems. By J. Augustus Shea. 
York. 


The friends of Ireland—and their name is legion—are going the right | 


way to work here, if not elsewhere. They are trying to wake up the 


people—to enlighten their uaderstandings—to bring the nations ac- | 


quainted with the wrongs that have been heaped upon the Irish, age af- 


ter age, for nearly a thousand years, by another people claiming to be 


magnanimous and just. 


History isat work. Romance and poetry are in the field. Eloquence 


and song—the newspapers—and a thousand ‘chartered libertines” are | 
For | 
this we are glad. The wrongs of Ireland are the wrongs of England— | 
nay, of the whole human family ; and whatever we may think of the pre- | 


telling the story over all the land, to the tune of Erin go bragh! 


sent posture of affairs in Ireland, of the plans of the Irish or the plans of 
the English—of the character of O'Connell or Sir Rebert Peel—we must 
acknowledge, and we do, that such wrongs cannot be suffered to conti- 
nue. 
to England for the next thousand years. 


Among the books that have been put forth abroad or at home, we | 


know of none worthier of Ireland, or of the Irish cause, than that which 
is now upon our table, Clontarf, or the Field of the Green Banner. It 
is full of strong and true poetry; honest, fearless, free-hearted and-flow- 
ing; and withal in its very essence and meaning, and though all its 
embellishments and illustrations are wholly and heartily Irish—there 
is a dash of seriousness in it, and a world of good sense and deep thought, 
which, sooth to say, one would hardly look for in a poem altogether Irish, 
upon the history and wrongs of Ireland. In other words, it is not too 
Irish for American taste—nor even for the great body of enlightened 
English. And this we take to be no common praise. With the fervor 
and zeal—the constitutional warmth and extravagance of the [rish—with 
all the Past in their favor, all History to rouse and heat them—and all 
the Future opening before them like a highway of the Nations—the 
wonder is why they don’t all go mad in a body, while speaking of what 
they have suffered at the hands of their English brethren. 


ble for prudence or common sense ?—and an Irish poet, of all creatures 
alive! 


generous, warm-hearted fellow, brimful of indignation at the wrongs of 
Ireland, and vverflowing with stout-hearted, sincere and wholesome 
poetry. 

And now for a sample or two. 


grippe '—much as we like the Field of the Green Banner, we had no 
idea of crying over it!—and will thank the compositor to ascribe the 
blots and blurrs upon the paper, to the true cause—the T'yler grippe— 
which keeps the whole country in tears. The following, we were about 
to say, is a fair sample of our author's energy and fire: 


SONG OF THE GATHERING. 
Oh, king of red battles, 
Could Niat but tell 
How his veins with the manhood 
Of chivalry swell ; 
Could he sweep, as he swept them, 
The harp strings of Brian, 
When he bore through those battles 
The strength of the lion. 


Then, then, I’d leap upward 
As light as a child, 

When on its wild pastime 
A parent has smiled. 

But though o’er my forehead 
The winters are white, 

I will sing cf thy heroes— 
Thy people of might ! 


Like a king, o’er the mounta’n, 
The morning advances, 
Lighting up with its glory 
Our forest of lances ; 
And greenly above them 
The abbey tree waves, 


D. Appleton & Co., New | 


England must give peace to Ireland—or Ireland will give no peace 


Full of pa- | 
thos and fun—of uplifting eloquence and broad humor—of deep sagacity | 
and instantaneous resource—we expect the Irish to be, whenever they are 
allowed fair play; but who ever thinks of finding an Irishman remarka- | 


And yet, here we have one—here! inthis very book—have wea 
poem for ought we can see, that might have been written by any other | 


| 
The follewing,—confound this T'yler- 
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Which has curtained for ages ° 
Our forefather’s graves. 


There's the Princedom of Oriel, 
Where we combine 

The numbers, and prowess, 
And blood of that line. 

Hy Carrere’s good banner 
Is marshalling there— 

Here the brands of Mac Cartuy 
Flash lightnings of fear. 


Here M'Mauon, M’Loventiy, 
O'Dosyett, O' Trait, 
O'Kerty, O’'Hastas, 
M’Dermor, O'NgiLt, 
The strength of their Houses 
Is dark on the field, 
Where waveth the banner 
And flasheth the shield. 


Again comes a multitude, 
Throng upon throng, 
Like billows on billows, 
As countless and strong; 
And here from your borders, 
Loch Dearg and Loch Neagh, 
Is the pride of your people 
In gallant array. 





Let the Dane sweep the billows 
Of Norse till they feel, 
To their farthermost limits, 
The strength of his keel; 
But ne’er shall his footstep 
Or armament rest 
On one turf or one wave 
Of the Isle of the West. 
And then to show that he kas the loftier endowments of poetry, as 
| wellas the warlike and stirring, there are fifty passages equal to the fol- 
lowing, which might be quoted if we were in the humor: 
The Raven flag of Denmark then 
Flung on the winds its glittering flout,” 
Shouted the Hypoborean men— 
The insulted heavens gave back the shout: 
It boomed as though a curse were cast 
Upon some demon-peopled blast, 
And each with hell-reverberate voice 
Replied aloud ‘‘ Rejoice—Rejoice !"’ 





But perhaps the finest page in the whole book is that part of the speech 
of Clontarf, old “Bryan the Brave,”’ when about going forth against the 
Danes, the English and the false Irish, which ends thus : 

‘Shall helots light their household fires 
E’en on the hearth stones of your sires— 
Hearths where they lit the cheerful blaze, 
And heard the tales of other days; 
And you, e’en mid your native plains, 
Bend to the thraldom ef the Danes, 
Who seek to rob your glorious dead 
From even the heart’s memorial place, 
| And from the very earth would tread 
Your name, your language, and your race ? 
Forbid it honor, glory, all 
Of proud below or pure above, 


| 


On which the Freeman loves to call, 
The homes and altars of our love! 
Shall yonder banner, which has shone 
In Freedom's galaxy for years, 
Be dragged frem heaven and trampled on, 
By foreign foes in blood and tears, 
And Erin, proud, and free, and brave, 
Become a suppliant and slave?” 
Here paused the King; and, thus, a band 
Of minstrels catching up the strain, 
Invoked the spirit of the Jand 
Her lofty glories to sustain, 
And guard the nation and the throne, 
By her own free-born men alone. 

Need we do more to engage the attention of all who are awake to the 
destinies of Ireland? Her literature like her eloquence, her statesman- 
ship and her warlike deeds for centuries, happens to be se mingled with 
English literature, English eloquence and English achievement in the 
| battlefield and the bureau, that generally speaking, the People of our 

earth know little or nothing of the Irish, apart from the English. With 
all that is wanted of wealth and power—of wisdom and wit—of amazing 
eloquence and genius—of steadfastness and truth—of tried faithfulness 
beyond reproach or suspicion, the Irish have no national existence—no 
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national wealth—no national literature—no national reputation. All | September, and we have it from undoubted authority that sume of the old 


that they have done or suffered, for ages, in the field and in the cabinet, 


; 


at home and abroad, has gone to swell the mighty reputation of England. | 
Their ablest and best men have been bought off, or starved out, or over- | 


borne by main strength—she can bear it no longer. But she is afoot 


now, in all her strength, and the cry uf Erin go bragh! maybe changed | 


at any moment, if England continues her unrighteons dealings with her 
—to “battle’s dread hurrah!”” May God in his mercy avert the signs 
that are thundering above the sky! for the sake of both nations, and of 


all nations! The first blood that is spilt in wrath and war—the first | 


battle that is lost or won—will shake the world. The cry of Northern 
Europe will be, to horse! to horse!. Southern Europe will leap to her 
trenches, ond the battle, however it may end, “ will be bequeathed from 
bleeding sire to son.” 


Tue Mecuanic.—By Frances Harriet Whipple, Providence, R. I. 
Burnet & King, pp. 219. 


favorites will return ; among the rest, Chippendale, whose manager has 
made a burst up at Cincinnati. Chip is a sterling actor, and his return 
will give much satisfaction. Mr. Wheatley also returns to his old quar- 
ters—he is a very promising actor, and is said to be greatly improved. It 
is not yet decided whether the Gann is to be engaged—the question lies 
between Barry and John Povey ; for our own part we should rather like 
to see Gann once more, although there is a difference of opinion as to the 
poliey of securing his services, there canbe none as to his talents. (7) 

We understand that the legitimate drama only will be presented, and 
that the company will be selected with that object, and placed under the 
management of Mr. Anderson, a tragic actor of some celebrity. The 
beautiful Mrs. Nisbet too, may pay us a visit it is said—if she does, she 


| will turn the heads of half the young men in New York, and be a sure 


Miss Frances Harriet Whipple—now a married woman, doing all the 
mischief she can, we dare say, under the name and style of Mrs. Frances | 


Harriet Green—Whipple & Co.—we look upon, though we never saw 


her, as one of the cleverest, among the multitude of clever women who | 
have lately started up all at once over the whole length and breadth of | 


thefland, as ifit had been sown broadcast with sunshine and seed pearl—and 
roses and poppies. No woman alive writes with more strength, or with 
a more wholesome earnestness; and being full of poetry—brimful aud 
running over—she might if she would, be prodigal! of embellishment; and 
the only wonder is how she could bring herself to write such a very un- 
derstandable book—or to reason so reasonably as she has in it—on a 
variety of subjects worthy of anybody’s pen. We haveno time to review 
the Mechanic as it deserves—nor have we room for the extracts we 
should be glad to make; but we have time enough and room enough to 
urge it upon the Mechanics of our eountry, and say that Miss Whipple 
—otherwise called Mrs Green, is one of a thousand; that she walks 
right up to the captain's office, whenever she comes aboard a subject— 
and straight into the human heart, as if she had a right there, whenever 
she thinks it worth her while. And by the way, we hope some of our 
Magazine proprietors will bear this in mind—stop !—if we can find out 
where she lives, we'll give her address, and leave some enterprising 
fellow, with brains enough to know the value of our opinion, and with 
honesty enough to pay his contributors—what seems to be the case with 
precious few in eur day, to find her out—ah yes !—thank you my dear, 
Groton, Massachusetts. Good bye. 


Tue Lapies Companios for August, is before us. It has three beau- 
tiful engravings, by Dick, and contributions froma host of writers, and 
among them, some of the most distinguished in the country. 


A Potiticat History or Ireranp. Bixby and Co.—Park Row. 
This book will be read at this time with a great deal of interest. It de 
lineates the prominent political events in the history of Ireland from the 
Anglo Norman Conquest, in the 12th century, to the present time. 


card for the manager. Macready is positively expected ; indeed, if we be- 
lieve only one half of what we hear, the company will be a rare combi- 
nation of talent, and should everything else be in character, we shall at 
length have a theatre of which we may be proud—‘he theatre of the 
United States. We shall see. 

The French Company have taken their departure from Niblo's—they 
appeared on Wednesday night for the last time, when Calvé took a bene- 
fit, and produced the beautiful opera of “‘ Anna Bolena’’ or as the bills 
expressed it, “ Ann de Bolena” we are gratified in stating that it was in- 
deed a benefit worthy of the lady. She sang and played exquisitely, and 
we experience some regret in the knowledge, that we shall hear those 
notes no more. We are informed that the lady returns immediately to 
France, and intends quitting the profession. The company we believe 
starts for Canada. 

We have no doubt Mr. Niblo has lost considerably by this engage- 
ment; and we cannot but think, that it is partly owing to bad manage- 
ment. To engage such a company at all, showed little judgment in the 


| person entrusted with the duty—it was a vaudeville company and nothing 


more, and their vaudevilles turned out a failure—we mean as regards 


| the audience. Opera with the addition of Calvé was more successful, 


though we doubt much if any one night, the receipts more than covered 
the expenses. Towards the close of the engagement the houses have 
certainly improved, but not sufficiently so to reimburse Mr. Niblo for 
his original loss. 

The Ravels are drawing immensely, tho’ still playing their old pieces 
—not one novelty has yet been produced, nor is it necessary, when with- 
out it, they can fill the house to its utmost capacity. We perceive that 
English vaudevilles are to be played three nights a week, and we have 
observed with some surprise, the names of the persons who form the 
eompany—Mrs. Hunt and Mr. Sefton, better known as Jemmy Twitcher. 
We don’t know what estimate this gentleman may place upon bis talents 
but this we know, that he hasn't the slightest idea of playing vaudevilles 


| —hke dresses horribly—has no humor,—there is an utter dearth of that 


light sprightliness, 40 absolutely necessary to give effect to the characters, 
and he possesses no talent worth mentioning—if then he expects to play 


| vaudevilles wich the assistance only of one lady (and she a very clever 


Tae Sassata Vindicaror is the title of a neat periodical issued by | 


the New York Sabbath tract Society, having for its object a reform of 
the Sabbath. It is published at acheap rate, and will no doubt obtain an 
extensive circulation. 

——~_—— 


THE DRAMA. ° 


We have been daily expecting to hear the ‘note of preparation” within 
the Park Theatre, but at present it remains in precisely the same tor- 
pid state, and we begin to entertain doubts upen the subject of the con- 
templated alterations ; and certainly fear they will not be made upon 
so extensive a plan as the necessity demands, and the interest of the 
drama requires. We still hope, however, that the drama is to be resusci- 
tated at this theatre, and that its prospects on the coming season may be 
bright and flattering. Rumor is busy with her indefinite number of 


tongues, and many stories have obtained currency, which to say the least, 
are highly improbable. Nothing can be known of Mr. Simpson's move- 
ments as yet, nor shall we be much wiser when they are—there isa great 
deal of mystery in everything connected with the establishment, and 
when the secret does come out, we shall no doubt be over- powered with | 
the magnitude of Mr. Simpson's undertaking. 

We are assured that the theatre will positively re-open sometime in 


one certainly) he must discover his mistake in a very long row of empty 
benches. We cannot understand why the gentleman did not appear be- 
fore, unless it be in the fact that, being manager, he declined playing 
second to Burton. If we remember right, his predecessor, a man of grea‘ 


| talent, was not particular in this respect, he played, no matter who might 


be the star. With this of course we have nothing to do, but we cannot 
help feeling and expressing our surprise, at the policy pursued by Mr. 
Niblo or his manager, and we would suggest the propriety of employing 
some of the really talented individuals now idle, and presenting a com- 
pany which will do justice to the pieces and give a character to the 


establishment. 
The Bowery is struggling along, and wef presume is not doing very 


| well, indeed this fact is pretty well established by the following which 





we find in the Ladies’ Companion for this month : 

“ Even at the Bowery, when the house is crammed, the pieces are so 
inadequate to the attractions put forth, that a sufficient sum is not 
realized to defray the yearly expenses. This fact we have from an un- 
doubled source.” 

The Chatham has been reopened by Messrs. Willard & Jackson and 
with really a very good company, judging from the names. We havenot yet 
bad an opportunity of witnessing the performances, but shall take an 
early epportunity of doing so, and giving our opinion of their merits. 


\ 
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{Original} 
THE IDIOT-BOY. 


BY JOHN NEAL. 


Twas a beautiful night in the depth of June, 
Our hearts were overcharged with joy ; 

On my knee was our daughter—the fairest child ! 
On his mother’s lap, our idiot-boy. 


All above us, about us, and underneath, 
Were the richest things of the summer dye ; 
The greenest leaves, and the healthiest flowers, 
And over the whole such a pleasant sky! 


Far away to our left, was a shining sea 
Outstretched like a shadowy lustre there ; 
And stately ships, like huge birds afloat, 
In a motionless depth of lighted air. 


And there we sat and held our breath, 

And looked—and looked—at one another ; 
My young wife into her husband’s eyes, 

The baby at her idiot-brother. 


So happy were we, that we feared 
To speak, or move, lest all we saw 
Should pass away like a mirror dream— 
Bright frost-work in a sudden thaw. 


Day after day, our idiot-boy 
Had languished on the bed of death ; 
No hope had we, till the orange-flower 
Filled his heart anew with her perfumed breath ; 


But as the golden fruit grew ripe, 
His radiant eyes and glittering hair 
Grew brighter, and brighter, every day, 
Till his mother alone their light could bear. 


Now his withered limbs lay coiled in her lap; 
And at every breath his white lips drew, 
They trembled, as ’twere, with returning life, 


Like flower-roots drenched with the summer dew. 


At his eager mouth lay the scented fruit, 
The growth of a far off Southern isle— 
A fountain of health; and he clung to it, 
Like a babe to the breast, with a quietsmile: 


On his forehead was fading the seal of death, 
And his half-shut eyes were lighting up 

With a steadily-growing inward light— 
The wine of that golden flower-wreathed cup : 


And we saw, as he lay there half awake, 
The dampness about his patient mouth 
And swarthy forehead, passing away 
Like the rose-dew dried by the gentle South. 


And we were happy! for what was he— 
Though an idiot-boy to other eyes— 

But the eldest born of our love, and strength, 
A creature ef God from the beautiful skies ? 


And there we sat and held our breath, 

And looked—and looked—at one another ; 
My wife at me, and | at her, 

The baby at her idiot-brother— 


When all at once we saw a change! 
A change of look—a change of eye— 
He started up, and gazed about— 
O’er the blue sea, and bluer sky— 


Then at his mother—then at me— 
Then at his bright-haired baby sister— 
And leaning forward with a smile, 
Put up his mouth and would have kissed her. 


errr LLL LLL LLL TO 


But no—she shook her sunny-curls, 
And shivering, hid her large blue eyes, 
Tears in their depth, like mustering pearls ! 
And terror, as of snerifice! 


We had no time to interfere— 

No time to speak—our hearts were wild 
With sudden hope! the idiot boy 

Was all at once another child ! 


He stopped, and hung his head, poor boy ! 
And gazing at her—tried and tried— 
To smile once more—then turned away, 
And with a gentle murmur died. 
——$— 


([Origineal.) 


TWARDOWSKI, THE SORCERER. 
BY PAUL sOBOLEWSKI. 

It is a matter of dispute between the Germans and the Poles, whether 
Twardowski, whom they call Faust, was a Pole or a German. Many 
Polish traditions inform us that our hero was born in Poland, but through 
some political or other cause was obliged to fly from his native place to 
Germany ; and toward the end of his days he again retarned to Poland, 


| and was on terms of friendship with the king, Sigismond Augustus. The 


name of Twardowski, or Faust, is very popular in Poland, and the sub- 


ject of many marvellous stories that have outlived centuries. 


| 


why so little poetry is to be found in his verses. 


During upwards of three hundred years his sorceries have been the 
theme of conversation and poetry, for poets will seldom condescend to 
realities. They refuse to sing the simple cantos that we matter of fact 
people love so much. Their imaginations must be allowed their full 
scope— : 

“ The poet’s ardent mind creates 
The beauty he believes; 

The light that on his spirit breaks, 
He from himself receives. 


“ And he too hath a mighty dower— 
The loveliness that throws 
Over the common thought and hour 
The beauty of the rose.” 
Boileau says— 
“ Rien n’est beau que le vrai.” 
‘‘Beauty is only to be found in truth,” which is doubtless the reason 


But to return to Twardowski. Our national biography gives but 


| few details of his private life, merely saying that he was of noble birth, 
| and studied at the university of Cracow, and applied himself most to 


medicine and chemistry. 

Twardowski was zealous for science, and in order to join practice with 
theory, went to the mountain Krzymionka and the hill of Cracus, near 
Cracow, to make experiments,—and thus the people, whose credulity 
always keeps pace with their ignorance, learned to regard him ase 
wizard. 

A manuscript that may still be seen in the library of the university of 
Cracow, is attributed to our magician. Sigismond Augustus bequeathed 
some of his books to the church of St. Ann, in Cracow, and the remain- 
der to the Jesuits of Wilna. This precious manuscript should have 
formed part of the latter legacy, but it was lost, and none could tell how: 


| The Jesuit Naramowski, doctor of philosophy of the academy of Wilna, 


in his work entitled, Facies rerum Sarmaticarum, spoke in these terms 


| of the manuscript of Twardowski: 


‘“‘ The lion may be known by his paws, and the character of a man by 
his works. The enchanted book of Twardowski teaches us how he lived, 
and how he ended his days. 

“The Father, Butwillo, the librarian, showed the Father Szpot (who 
has recorded the fact in a note to his book) a remote corner where the 
manuscript was deposited. It was fastened by a strong iron chain to the 
wall. One day the priest resolved to make himself master of the cor 
tents, but scarcely had commenced his task when a fearful sound was 


| heard, and the evil spirits filled the room. The priest shut the book and 


hastened to his cell, but his agitation deprived him of sleep. 

“ Next day at a very early hour he returned to the room, accompanied 
by other priests, but only imagine their surprise—the precious manu. 
script had vanished! It is therefore extremely probable that beth the 












book and its author have been carried away by the devil, and given over 
to eternal torments. 

‘This manuscript is a sort of encyclopedia, and is found in the library 
of Cracow. Its real author is Paul Zidek.” 

The enchanted mirror uf Twardowski remained for a long time at 
Wengrow, a town of Podlasie, inachurch founded at the commencement 
of the 18th century, by the family of Krasicki. It was deposited in the 
sacristy. It is made of pelished metal, 22 inches long by 19 wide. It 
is in a frame of ebony, which is split in many places, and you are eagerly 
told that this was done by the students of Wengrow. Impatient to see 
fantastic figures in this mirror, they broke itin many places. Since then 
the figures have disappeared, and in their stead is the following inscrip- 


tion:— 

















Luserat hoc speculu magicas Twardovius artes ; 
Lusus et isto Dei versus in obsequium est. 

“ Twardowski practiced. magical arts through the means of this mirrer, 
however he did not cease to be a Christian.” 

The magical properties of this mirror were believed in for a long time 
at Wengrow, and the inhabitants say that the priests when dressing never 
dared to raise their eyes to it, or if they did, an inexplicable change 
would be seen. in their visages; and the children of the choir asserted 
that from time to time the devil was seen looking out of it, and it was 
for that reason it was placed so high up. In 1829 it was added to the 
beautiful collection of Polish curiosities at Pularoy. 

Twardowski, until the end of his life, or, as some say, until the mo. 
ment the devil carried him off from the tavern, by means of his verbum 
nobile, came very often to the king, Sigismond Augustus. He entered 
his apartment by a private door, at the hour of midnight, and in these 
mysterious interviews deliberated on grave and important matters. 

He also made prophecies to the king—among others, that he was to 
die in his 72d year; but in this he was mistaken, for the king died at the 
age of 52. 

If, as we have said, biographers have left us few details about Twar- 
dowski, ancient and popular traditions have made us ample amends. 
Frem a profusion of fantastic and marvellous relations, we extract the 
following :—One night our sorcerer went to his mountain, and calling up 
Satan, offered him his soul in exchange for protection and assistance. A 
bargain was made, and a contract written on an ox-hide, and signed with 
the blood of Twardowski—the devil also requiring as a proof of fidelity, 
that after the expiration of a certain number of years, (during which he, 
the devil, should be ready to ebey his calls) he should make a journey to 
Rome. Hence he was to have been taken to the infernal regions. 

It is also asserted that Twardowski asked a privilege of putting 
Satan three times to task before he should go with him to his own regions, 
and in case of failure on the devil’s part, their contract should be consi- 
dered null and void. This was cheerfully granted, and they parted on 
friendly terme. 

Twardowski did not scruple to harrass the devil by his constant calls 
to assist him in many a wonderful exploit. Satan, as good as his 
word, was at all times ready. But when the number of years specified 
in the contract had expired, Twardowski forgot his promise of repairing 
to Rome, where the devil was anxiously waiting for him. 

One day he entered a tavern that had the city of Rome for a sign. 
Some ravens that were on the roof began to croak, but Twardowski, 
eager to eat and drink with the other guests, was little disposed to regard 
auguries. After a cheerful meal, he began some chemical experiments, 
but at the moment when the astenishment and admiration of the spec- 
tators was at its height, the devil appeared in full costume. 

Twardowski ordered him thrice to retire, but not being obeyed, took 
shelter behind the cradle of a sleeping infant. The devil, unable to seize 
him in this position, retired, saying these words—verbum nobile debet 
esse stabile—the word of a noble should be sacred. 

On hearing this sentence, Twardowski, who felt his honor concerned, 
geve himselfup. The devil forthwith laid hold of him, and in his terror 
he began to sing the litany, which caused the devil to be suspended 
between the sky and the ground. 


TWARDOWSKI, HIS WIFE AND THE DEVIL. 
































































































































































































































































































































A FREE TRANSLATION FROM THE POLISH OF MICKIEWICZ. 








They ate, they drank, they danc’d, they sung, 
And with their shouts the tavern rung ; 
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But one was seated by the hearth, 
Who shunn’d to mix in noisy mirth— 





A learn’d philosopher was he, 
Deep read in magic mystery ! 


“ Bring wine—more wine! I'll drain the bowl— 
Should omens thus disturb my soul! "’ 
Why doth he start with wild afright ? 
The goblet holds a ghastly sprite ! 
The little goblin gave a bound, 
And bowed to all the guests around : 
To four feet tall his stature grew, 
With cloven foot, and fiendish hue ! 


“ My dear ‘I'wardowski, condescend 

To recognise an ancient friend ; 

When on the mountain's top you stood, 

And signed a contract with your blood, 
With your company delighted, 

We dream'd not ours would thus be slighted. 
You bargain’d in two years to come, 


And go with us to lofty Rome. 

See, Rome is painted on yon sign, j 
And now, Twardowski, thou art mine! f 
A noble should his promise keep— 

And we, alas, in anguish weep ; %) 


For by your magic arta distrest, 
We one day let’some sinners rest.” 
“ Well, Satan, to avert such ill, 
I now my contract will fulfil: — 
Three tasks to thee I may assign, 
And then, my master, | am thine. 
The horse that on yon sign you see, 
You saddle him with speed for me, 
And when ’tis done, I do command, 
That you will make a whip of sand. 
A palace, too, is my request, 
Wherein we for the night may rest; \\ 
For bricks you hazle-nuts must use, } 
And thatch it with the beards of Jews ; ; 
Strew it with poppy-seeds, nor fail ; 
In every grain to drive a nail!” 


The devil did not long delay— \ 
The horse soon ate his oats and hay ; 

Awhile they rode, when, sad surprise, 
A palace meets the surcerer’s eyes!" 


“ Well, Satan, thou has bravely done, 
And of thy tasks accomplished one ; , 
Now in this tub of holy water 

Jump in—make haste—I give no quarter!" ‘ 


The devil's courage scarce was proof— 

He shook all over from head to hoof; . 
But thinkirg of the sinner’s quiet, : 
He said, “ Well, if I must, I'll try it.” 


The devil then, in greatest pain, \ 
Yelled loud—jump’d in and out again ; 

He trembled fearfully and sneezed, 

Whilst poor Twardowski look’d displeased. 


“ Well, thou again hast bravely done, 
And of thy tasks remains tut one; 
That lady yonder, so distrest, 
Kiss her fair hand—and hear the rest. 
She prays that in my shape thou'lt dwell 
With ber—whilst I remain in hell ; 
And when her sufferings thou dost know, 
Thou’lt learn to pity woman’s woe. 
The Mephistophil now must fail. 
He look’d askant and wag’d his tail. 
Quick—quick ! Twardowski said—decide, 
Wilt with my wife for aye abide ?, 
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Well, Devil, wilt thou be my mate? 
Or doest thou scorn that holy state ? 
Answer me boldly—yea, or nay? 
Wilt love—wilt honor and obey ? 
The devil would not list to more 
Or even wait to ope the door— 
But through the key-hole fled from strife, 
In horror at the name of wife ! 


—— 


For the Brother Jonathan. 


| 
} 


intercepted at the jointings, passes on to the building, not unfrequently 
producing the most powerful and devastating effects. 
Qnd. Most of the modern conductors are decidedly objectionable on ac- 


| count of their limited size, not presenting sufficient surface to sustain a 
| heavy electrical discharge. 


3rd. Lron conductors should be discarded from the fact that they soon 


| oxidate, after which they are rendered almost entirely incapable of 
| action. 


4th. The upper extremity of conductors should terminate in a finely 


| pointed and gilded conical spire. 


Errects or Licutninc on Suips.—When a ship is struck by light- | 


ning, the developement of curious and interesting phenomena is by no 
means uncommon; but from a careful investigation of the attendant 


circumstances, they are generally found to be in accordance with esta- | 


blished principles in electrical science. 


The case of one of our packets, | 


that was a few years since struck and set on fire by lightning, affords a | 


remarkable instance. Most of the compasses of that vessel had their 


poles completely reversed, thus exposing the passengers and crew to | 


dangers of a mixed and fearful nature. 


Not less curious were the phe- | 


nomena attending the striking of a ship by lightning at Cork, in 1829. | 


The entire mast, to within about five feet of the deck, was shivered into 
fragments from eight to ten inches leng, and not thicker than a person’s 
finger. The ship itself was saved in consequence of an iron pump-handle 


which terminated near the bottom of the mast, and had an electrical | 


communication with the water. 


In the effects of lightning, as in other departments of nature, there are 
well-attested phenomena, which, not corresponding with known laws or 
theory, remain unexplained. As an illustration of this, we will cite the 
circumstances and results’ which attended the striking of a Neapolitan 
line-of-battle ship in the Mediterranean. She had recently returned from 
sea, after having been struck by lightning, when suddenly the mest burst 
out into a flame. 


We shal! now proceed to give some original deductions, together with 


5th. Conductors are seldom sunk a sufficient depth in the ground to en- 
sure the safety of the foundations of buildings. In dry sandy soils they 
should reach from to 14 feet, and in wet soils from 3 to 8 feet below 
the surface. 

6th. A reprehensible negligence and thorough disregard to established 
principles in electrical science is generally developed in the precarious 
modes of insulating conductors. 

Recently some highly important improvements in marine and other 
rods have been introduced by Mr. J. A. Powers of this city. This gen- 
tleman has happily succeeded in the production of a conductor that seems 
perfect in every particular. Among its general advanteges may be enu- 
merated the following, viz : 

lat. It is entirely free from jointings, being perfectly continuous from 
the highest point above the building to its termination in the earth ; and 


| consequently there existsno cause for the electric fluid to diverge, and 
| pass on the building. 


various important facts, based upon the results of 100 cases of ships | 


struck by lightning in the British Navy. 
the mainmast, 25 on the foremast, 5 on the mizenmast, and 2 on the 


bowsprit. In 100 cases there were damaged or destroyed 93 lower 


In 82 cases, 50 were struck on | 


masts, principally line-of-battle ships and frigates, $3 topmasts, and 60 | 


topgallantmasts. In 100 cases, 17 were set on fire i 


n some part of the 
hull, sails, or rigging. 


In 50 out of 100 cases some of the crew were 
either killed or wounded. In 100 cases 62 were killed and 114 woun- 
ded—these were exclusive of one case of a frigate in which nearly all 


the crew perished. Accidents are constantly occurri ¢ at sea from the 


| committing murder. 


effects of lightning, many of which are perhaps never beard of, the entire | 


crew perishing between the two awful elements to v 


ch they become 
exposed after the ship is set on fire. 


From the circum=tances attending 
the firing of the Neapolitan battle-ship, it appears proba le that many of 
the American and British merchantmen which have been either wholly 
or in part destroyed by fire, were previously struck by \ightning, and that 
this was the cause in most instances of their being fired. 

Buildings may be easily protected from lightning by means of light- 
ning-conductors. Not so, however, with ships—the cases are entirely 
different. A conductor possessing all the requisites in the highest per- 
fection for protecting buildings, might be entirely valueless as a marine 
conductor. Chains and various other forms of conductor have occa- 


sionally been employed ; but until recently no marine conductor has been | 


proposed answering at all the desired purposes. 


lightning conductors naturally followed the brilliant discovery of Dr. 
Franklin. It is to be lamented, however, that the various modifications 
of this instrument, have hitherto been exceedingly rude and imperfect, 
and that the several circumstances necessary for its proper action, are 
almost entirely disregarded. A general knowledge of the radical defects 
incident to the prevailing systems of constructing lightning conductors is 
so important, that we proceed briefly to notice some of the principal 
ones, in numerical! order. 

Ist. The jointings in lightning conductors are subject to the strongest 
objections—they are even dangerous and should be entirely discarded.— 
Numerous instances might be cited where buildings have been wholly or 
in part destroyed through this cause. The attractive influence of the 
conductor determines the course of a discharge, which being practieally 


| escaped upon the fashionable plea of insanity. 


2nd. It presents a far greater and better conducting surface. 
3rd. It is possessed of a great number of continuous sharp edges that 


| greatly augmentits efficiency. 


4th. Itis perfectly feasible, and may be carried to all parts of the 
building with the greatest facility. 

5th. It is more durable and less expensive. 

This conductor seems to have met with the universal approbation of 


scientific men, and we are informed thaticis being very extensively intro- 
duced. 


More Insanity.—Abner Rogers, the wilful and cold blooded murderex 
of the warden of the States Prison in which he was a convict, has 
What a mockery of 
justice is this! does any one believe for a moment, that he did not know 
right from wrong—that he was not fully sensible at the time that he was 
Truly, human life is held to be of little value, when 
it can be thus sacrificed with impunity—when every scoundrel can take 
the law into his own hands, and redress his real or fancied wrongs by 
shedding the blood of his victim. There is no doubt that hanging a 
man is the very worst use you can make of him—that taking life under 
any circumstances is a fearful act, but though this be admitted, no one 
will be found willing to believe that every murderer is a mad man, or 
ready to admit that plea, whenever such an act has been committed. 
Why not abolish the law of capital punishment altogether, if it be 
repugnant to the feelings of the community, and frame such an one, as 
juries will not shrink from carrying out—let there at least be a punishment 


for the crime, and let it follow as its immediate consequence. 
a 


RaitroaD Accrpent.—Our city was filled with rumors, on Saturday 
morning, of a terrible Railroad accident on the Utica Road above Sche- 


nectady, causing the loss of a great many limbs and lives. The evening 


| boat, however, did much to allay the apprehensions which the morning 
Protsction or Buipines rrom Licutsinc.—The application of 


news had excited ; and Monday’s advices happily enable us to state 
that, though the rumored collision actually took place, causing a serious 
destruction of property, no passenger was injured in the least. 
—< 
Curnistina CocHRane, OR GitmMouR.—We understand there is but 
little doubt that this unhappy individual will soon be delivered up to the 
British government, by the authorities at Washington. 
—_—EE 
Liset Suit.—General Sandford returned to the City at the close of 
last week from a short excursion to the country, and learned the use 
made of his name by Col. Webb, of the Coorier and Enquirer, in relation 
to the Stewart estate controversy. He immediately entered an action in 
the Superior Court for libel. A writ was issued on Saturday last, and 
the Colonel held to bail in the sum of $3,000.—Express. 
—— 
“I say, Jack, how do dem taters turn out dis year?” “ Well, Cuff, 
da am berry much like de long hair gemmen, all top, no bottom.” 
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FONDNESS OF THE RUSSIANS FOR TEA. 


Amonc the many neighbors with whom Ruseia carries ona friendly tra 
fic on her widely-extended frontiers—the Swedes, the Germans, the Per 
sians, the Mongols, the English, and the Mexicans—must be reckoned 
also the Chinese, whose fragrant herb is the delight of all Russia. } 

No sooner has the traveller crossed the frontiers of Russia than he | 
smells in the excellent tea, with which he is everywhere served, the vici- 
nity of China. Tschai, tea, is become one of the three mighty idols of 
the Russians, whose names are heard incessantly associated in the refrain 
T schin, (Rank )—tschai—tschi, (Cabbage-soup). Tschai is the morn- | 
ing and evening beverage of the Russians, as Gospidi pomilui, their 
morning and evening prayer. Tschai is their medicine in a hundred ail- 
ments, their delight and their passion, sometimes their sole nourishment, 
and the brimming tea-cup the sea in which they drown all their sorrows. 

There are even whole tribes in Russia whose daily principal article of 
food is tea, and who never drink a glass of water unless seasoned with it. 
Throughout ali Mongolia, and in some parts of Siberia, there is prepared 
for the convenience of the cooks of those roving tribes, what is called 
Kirpilschni tschai, brick-tea, which, mixed with other herbs and animal 
substances, is moulded into the shape of bricks, and when dissolved ia 
water, furnishes a very sutritious article of food, that is high in favor far | 
and wide. Extremes meet, and hence, perhaps, it is that the same peo- | 
ple who are “so passionately fond of the strongest of all beve- | 
rages, ardent spirits, are just as fond of the weakest of all, warm tea. | 
When Prometheus created the different nations, and the Greek, when 
asked what he would have, begged for a handsome woman, the Italian 
for macaroni, the Englishman for beef-steaks, the Russian, humbly dof- 
fing his hat, solicited one drink-money, na wodka, (for brandy), and one 
na tschaju (for tea). And whoever has ence tasted the genuine China 

| 
} 
{ 


caravan tea, as it is drunk in Russia, will admit that the Russian did not 
make the worst choice. The mess that we call tea would be thought 
scarcely drinkable by the Russian, who would find it difficult to compre- 
hend how such an article of trade can employ so many million dollars, 
hands, ships, and speculating heads. Whether it be that England and 
America derive their supplies from those provinees of China which are 
less favorable to the development of the tea-plant than the northern, with 
which Russia is in contact, or whether the sea-voyage spoils the flavor of 
the leaf, certain itis that a cup of tea, such as would be poured out for | 
you by a fair hand at the Countess L.’s or the Princess F.’s, is the most 
exquisite beverage that drinking vessel ever contained. 

he handsome shops in Petersburg, in the Perspective and other fa- 
shionable parts of the city, are so elegant that they perhaps surpass every 
thing of the kind in the world, since Enropean taste, Petersburg luxury, 
and Chinese neatness, combine to decorate them, and to set off the goods 
to the best advantage. As the Russians have carried their fastidiousness 
in regard to tea to the highest degree of gourmandise, and the commo- 
dity is extremely delicate and costly, people of quality go to these shops | 
to make their purchases in person, ard so every thing must he as smart 
as in adrawing-r1oom. 

“ Here are sold all sorts of Chinese tea,” is usually inscribed in gilt 
letters on the windows of such T'schainija lawka. This is saying a 
great deal. For the orders, classes, and varieties of this commodity, 
which the Russians have already sorted out and named, already amount 
to several hundreds, and the elegant price-currents which the dealers 
send to their customers look like regular systems of botany. A pound of 
the commonest sorts costs from five to ten rubles, and the prices gradual- 
ly rise to the finest, which fetch 100, nay, even 400 rubles per pound. | 

No sooner haye you opened the shop-door, and stepped off the pave- | 
ment of the Perspective, than you have quitted Europe and entered veri- 
table China. The floor is covered with Chinese carpets, and the walls 
are tapestried with neat embreideries. The most grateful fragrance fills 
the atmosphere, and Chinese paper lanterns throw over the whole an arti- 
ficial moonlight. Furniture and everything else is of genuine Chinese | 
workmanship, and the shopkeepers need but disguise themselves as Chi- 
nese to complete the illusion, and to make you believe that you are in the 
centre of the celestial empire. 

The costly herb itself is packed in a great variety of chests and bags, 
of the most various forms, according to the difference of sort, and ranged 
in the varnished cases with as much accuracy and order as handsomely 
bound books in a library. One may see from these chests at how high a 
rate they value their contents ; otherwise they would not have bestowed 
such pains on these frail receptacles, which serve merely for packages. 
The highest priced sorts are in boxes containing one or two up to five 
pounds, many of them adorned with a singular kind of basso-relievos, 
the figures of which are composed of a papier maché and their dress of 
very curiously wrought silk stuffs. It would indeed be difficult to find « 
spot in Europe, London excepted, where the industry, condition, and 
manners of the Chinese may be so cunveniently studied as in Petersburg. 
All these ornaments are, therefore, well worthy of the notice of the ob- 
server. Sometines the basso-relievo represents a duel, at others a com- 
plete battle with the Mongols ; sometimes a tea-drinker, but most com- 
monly a modest damsel and her enraptured lover declaring his Chinese 
passion with the most expressive gesticulations, In scenes of the latter 
sort you are sure to see @ stripe of silver paper to represent the moon, and 
a white dab to denote a silvery cloud. Te these little chests, which the 
Chinese call Lansin, lies the tea securely encased in lead ; and to protect 
the varnish and the painting on the outside they are carefully wrapped in 
soft paper. The whole is enclosed in a covering made of platted bamboo 
bark, and between that and the paper a quantity of fibrous matter is care- 





fully introduced. 
large ones, and about these large chests is nailed calf leather. 
an atom of the precious aromacan escape, and not a drop could penetrate 
to the tea in a voyage round the globe.— Khols’ Russia. 


| each ether. 





In this state the little chests are put by dozens into 
Thus not 





—— 
COPYRIGHT. 
“I micuT say that neither England nor France has afforded such 


| instances of barefaced baseness as are to be found among the literary 
| men of modetn Italy. 


To what is this to be attributed but to the utter ~ 


impossibility of their securing their independence by their honest labors ? 
for what can be the value of a copyright which, perhaps, does not extend 
ten miles from the seat of the press? 
worth nothing in Italy: it is evident therefore that literary men must be 
at the entire disposal of him who can pay them, and their baseness is to 
be considered as a matter of necessity.” 


Literary property is absolutely 


A still more signal illustration of the above assertion is offered by 


America, where with a few eminent exceptions, as praiseworthy as they 
are rare, the miscalled /iterati are mvstly editors of newspapers—men 
of little character, less talent, and no education, whose genius is exhibit- 
ed in national vanity, party yenom, and personal abuse. With these 
worthies are lea, 
with their brother pirates and smugglers of France and Belgium, a vast 
and not unorganised censpiracy, which is rapidly lowering the value, and 
thereby degrading the quality of English literature. 


gued a band of printers and paper-makers, constituting 


That the underselling and cheapening system must first deteriorate and 


finally extinguist. the works of genius, | hold to be unquestionable, You 
cannot annihilate copyright, and retain such authors as are worth 
serving. He who desires a superior light from his lamp must take care 
to supply it with oil of the best price: if he feed it with a cheap and 
trashy substitute, he must expect its rays to be barely sufficient to make 
the darkness visible. 
like the gulled simpleton in t 
capital bargain; but ales! he will find that the charm exists ne more— 
that the spirit of the old lamp has fled, and with it the powe: and the 
riches that it placed at the disposal! of its owner. 


pre- 


He oe his old lamp indeed for a new one, 
Arabian tale, and think he has made a 


Such must be the result of the transition state in which English lite- 


rature is now placed. Men cf education and talent and a proper spirit 
will not throw pearls before swine—will 


Strictly meditate the thankless muse, 


when the guerdon is beneath their notice, and their fellow-labourers 
| unworthy their companionship. They will neither stoop to pick up 
coppers with the “ penny-a-liners” of the newspapers, nor will they com- 
pete with clowns in climbing up a greased pole for the chance of the leg 
of mutton that crowns its summit. 
es of writers will still exist—the amateur lady and gentleman dabblers 
wil] continue to scribble for the sake of the distinction that has hitherto 
attached to authorship: but as literature becomes vulgar and of mauvais 
ton, a declension that will speedily ocour, they will throw away their 
| pens, and resign fashionable novels for some novel fashion. 


In some little time two decent class- 


The second class will consist of those professional writers who are 


both loth to abandon a pursuit which they have hitherto cultivated with 


pleasure and profit, but who, when they find that they cannot make the 
publishers bid up to the fair value ofjtheir works, will infallibly lower 
their commodity to the price, by diffusing over three volumes the quantity 


of thought which they used to condense intoone. A brewer told a cheap 
customer who complained of his beverage, that he had three sorts of beer 
—the best table, ¢ 
could net afford to sell the first at the price of the last. Norcan an 


common table, and the lamen-table—and that he 


author. If the public will pay for swipes only, he can sell them swipes 
only. Watering his productions will, however, be the “head and front 
of bis offending.” His position in society and his sense of rectitdde will 
not allow him to adulterate it with any noxious ingredients. But when 
this class has passed away, there is too much reason to apprehend that 
it will be succeeded by less scrupulous as well as less gifted caterers—by 
brewers of mischief, whose perilous trash will be as cheap as it is nasty, 
and as nasty as it is cheap.—New Monthly Magazine. 


A 
Userut Isvention.—A letter from Rochfort, in the Debats, says— 
“ We have lately had here a trial of a new instrument, intended to show 
the probable courses of the winds. It consists of a thin piece of wood, 
three or four inches long, freely balanced, as the needle of a mariner’s 


| compass, on a steel pivot, by means of an agate inserted in the wood. 


At one of the extremities, at about a third of the length, there is nade 
a slit, in which are placed three or four magnets, about half an inch from 
They are formed of bits of flattened watch spring, from 
one to three inches in length. They are fixed F oa pr ened to the 
horizon, and, therefore, free from all polarity. They all have their south 
pole above the bit of wood, and their north pole below it. These mag- 
nets act exactly as the directing finger of a weathercock, and show the 
direction of the wind. The instrument may furnish interesting instruc- 
tions with respect to the connection between magnetism and electricity, 
on the probability that the variations of the winds are due to electric 
currents. What senders it of great importance is the fact, that these in- 
dications take place a quarter of an hour, and sometimeseven half an 
hour, before the changes which occur in the winds, as those of the baro- 
meter do in the variations of the weather.” 


A 
It is said that Capt. Stairs, who was the pilot on board the Colum- 
bia at the time of her loss, has become deranged. 
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ARRIVAL OF THE ACADIA. 
FIFTEEN DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 

The Acadia arrived at Boston on Wednesday afternoon, at 15 minutes 
before 4. 
on the 31st,—completing the voyage to Boston in 14 days. 
to the 19th of July inclusive. 


occurred. 


and the session, it is supposed, will be very protracted. A discussion 


has taken place on the motion of Mr. O’Brien to inquire into the state | 


of that country—it was lost by a smal! majority—73—the smallest the 
ministry have yet had on any question. 


O'Connell held what is termed an extraordinary meeting of the Re- 
peal Association, at the Corn Exchange, Dublin, on Saturday, for the 
= 
tion of the Ministry, and the prospects of repeal. 

The first of August is fixed for the reduction of the Irish spirit duty. 

At a meeting held in Waterford, last week, it was resolved to present 
a gold medal to every one of the magistrates superseded for attending 
repeal] meetings. 

At the meeting of tbe Irish General Assembly, in Belfast, last week, 
a subscription list on behalf of the Scotch Free Church was opened, and 
the amount realized on the spot was £2000 

Repeat DemonstRation.—The Waterford repeal demonstration took 
place on the hill of Baliybricken, on Sunday last, and is said to have been 
attended by 300,000 persons. The procession that accompanied Mr. 
O'Connell is described as having been five miles in length. A platform 
was erected capable of containing 3,000 persons. The chair was occu- 

ied by Sir R. Musgrave, Bart., and amongst the gentlemen present were 

homas Meaghen, £sq., Mayor of Waterford, twenty-two of the Town 
Council, Sir B. Morris, the Right Rev. Dr. Foran, Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Waterford, anda whole host of the Catholic clergy. 

Lawich of the Great Iron Steamer “.Great Britain.’’—The largest 
steamer ever built, intended for the trade between this country and New 
York, was launched at Bristol July 19ch. She is to be called the Great 


Britain, and belongs to the spirited company who run the first steamer | 
that traded regularly between England and New York—the Great | 


Western. 

The Sandwich Islands.—Despatches have been sent off by Govern. 
ment to Captain Lord G. Paulet, of the Carysfort frigate, in the South 
Pacific, acknowledging the free independence of King Tamehamaha III. 
and the Sandwich Islands from that or any other country. 

The government has at present under consideration plans for quicken- 
ing the intercourse between England and Ireland, by forming a railway 
from Chester to Holyhead, on the plan proposed by Mr. George Ste- 
phenson. 

Puseyism is still making rapid progress among the clergy. It is said 
that out of 12,000 clergymen fully 9000, or three-fourths of their whole 
number, are more or less tainted by this popish heresy undera Protestant 
name. 

There has been an immense falling off in the amount of emigration 
from Ireland this season, and this decline has been observable at all the 
outports. In Londonderry, for instance, the number of emigrants for 
British America and the United States, during the months of April, May, 
and June, last year, was 4,518. This year it has been only, 1,987, 
showing a falling off at this single port of 2,531, notwith-tanding the in- 
creased facilities afforded to the emigrant this year, buth by reduced 
passage money, and the government allowance of one pound of bread to 
each emigrant per day. 

Mr. Gypson, the @ronaut, made an ascent from Dublin yesterday 
se’nnight, and the balloon afterwards falling into the sea, near Bray 
Head, had a very narrow escape from drowning. He was picked up by 
some fishermen, after he had been 20 minutes in the water. 

CommenrctaL.—The weather, which for some weeks past has been ex- 
tremely favorable, promises an abundant, and what is better, an early 
harvest. The grain crops look extremely well, and the accounts from all 


parts of the country are very uniform. The benefits of a good harvest, 
at all times great, will be felt in the present condition of the country to. | 
And yet, strange as it may appear, not- | 


be a most acceptable blessing. 
withstanding the present favorable appearances, the corn market is rising 
rapidly. 

Commercial matters, without being buoyant, may be described as heal- 
thy. The Cotton market has been tolerably active of late—better prices 


have been realized, with less disposition on the part of holders to press | copiously. 


sales. The West India market is dull, and in sugar, coffee and molas- 
ses the transactions have been limited. Money continues very abun- 


dant, though the present condition of Ireland has made capitalists rather | 


more shy of investment; but for all safe and legitimate purposes abun- 
dance can be had at a low rate of interest. 


France.—It is stated that Mons. Guizot has offered the portfolio of 
the marine and colonies to Count d’Argout, Governor of the Bank of 
France. 

The whole of the French import duties amounted to the first five 
months of 184] to 48,587,000f., in the same period of 1242 to 54,689,- 
037f., 1843 to 57,871, 968f, 


She left Liverpool on the 19th ult, and arrived at Halifax | 
Our files are week, aged 88. 
The news, in a commereial point of view, | 
is somewhat important, though nothing of an exciting character has | 


Ireland still continues to absorb the attention of Parliament, | sb1¢, but as for the Regent, be is what the French papers call him—e 


of favoring his adherents with his views of the debate on Ire- | 
He made a long speech on the present state of parties, the posi- | 








A contract has been entered into, between the Barings of London and 
the Republic of New Granada, by virtue of which, the Republic is to 
cede to them the line required for the projected canal across Isthmus 
of Panama. The work is to be completed in five years. 

Dr. Hahneman, the founder of homoepathy, diedin Paris on Sunday 


Sraix.—It is supposed that the fate of the Regent is sealed. The 
advance guard of Curbano had entered Saragossa, when that Genera] 
was expected the following day with ten battalions. Madrid was peace- 


lost man. 

Espartero, enfeebled by disease and hunted on every side, seems likely 
to sink. 

The opposition journals at Madrid were suppressed on the 3d instant. 


| The Expectator of the 28th ult., publishes a supplement, with intelli- 


gence from Albacete to the 28th ult. 
mitted to the Regent. 


Turxey.—The Servian revolution had been stopped by the re-election 
of Prinee Alexandria Kara Gengewitch. 


Russia.—By an Imperial ukase, published at St. Petersburgh, all 
Jews residing within fifty wrests of the frontier lines of Prussia and 
Austria, are ordered to proceed more into the interior. Those who 
possess habitations and property within that range are required to sell 
them within two years. 

The celebrated Field-Marshal Count Wittgenstein died at St. Peters- 
bugh on the 16th ultimo, at the advanced age of 87. 


Negotiations are about to be opened between Prussia, Austria, and 
England, for new postal regulations, putting an end to the necessity for 
prepaying letters between those three countries ; a similar treaty is said 
to be on the point of being signed between Prussia and Russ'a. 


A letter from Tabriz brings the disastrous account of an earthquake 
having nearly destroyed the whole of the town of Khoi, between the lake 
of the Urnia and Persia, by which upwards of a thousand people perished. 
The inhabitants of Tabriz had also been alarmed by frequent and violent 
shocks, 


The Castle of Chinchilla had sub- 


——— 

Navat.—One of the earliest arrangements of the new Secretary of 
the Navy, the Hon. D. Henshaw, has been to make the term of naval 
command two years instead of three. The object of this alteration is to 
make a more equal distribution of sea service among the naval officers, 
which will be more agreeable to those on duty, as well as a portion who 
are waiting orders, and really desire to obtain a reasonable preportion of 
seaduty. There is one other arrangement that should accompany the 
one just alluded to, viz—that every naval officer capable of doing duty, 
should be ordered to sea duty, in the order in which they stand upon the 
navy register, an@fcompelled to perform such duty in their proper turn ; 
and that those who are incapable of performing such service, be placed 


| upon a half-pay list, with moderate pensions to those whose service have 
| been such as call for such a demonstration of gratitude at the hands of 


the country. This would equalize the naval service, and clothe with ho- 
nor those only to whom honor is due.—Phil. Chron. 
—— 

A Frorat Curiosity. We have often heard of a white blackbird, 
but never till now of a green rose; yet such a one has been produced in 
Bladen, North Carolina. This change in the color of the flower is sup- 
posed to have been effected by setting out a common daily rose-bush in 
the spot from which a sumac bush had just been reneted, and it is be- 
lieved that the roots of the two mingled.—N. O. Picayune. 


Bountiru, Doxation.—A messenger, says the Christian Watchman, 
entered the rooms of the General Assembly's Board of Foreign Missions 
in this city, and counted out ten one thousand dollar bank notes, saying 


it was for the mission te China, and no questions were to be asked as to 
the donors. 


Fire in Provipgnce.—The extensive Print Works of Israel Saun- 
ders, on the west side of the Cove, Providence, R. I. took fire in the hot 
house; and the main building, color shop, machines and five thousand 
pieces of goods were destroyed. Loss $25,000; Insurance $15,000. 

We regret to hear that the lady of Ex-Governor Edwards died on 


Thursday morning at their residence in New Haven. Her age was 
about 56. 


A personal rencentre took place on Thursday morning, in a bookstore 
in Baltimore, between two young men named Carter and M’ Lean, during 
which the former drew a pistol, charged only with powder and wadding, 
which he discharged at the head of his antagonist. The contents took ef- 
fect over the temple, lacerating the skin and causing the blood to flew 
Mr. C. gave himself up to a magistrate, and entered secu- 
rity inthe sum of $1,000 to appear. The wounds of Mr. M’Lean are 
not of a serious character. 


The following notice was lately affixed at a chnrch door in Hertford- 
shire, and read in the church: ‘‘ This is to give notice, that no person 
is to be buried in this churchyard but those living in the parish and 
those who wish to be buried are desired to apply to the parish-clerk.” 


Curistian CounseL To Pacan Peorte.—*“ ys do your duty, and 
show yourselves as brave as you did on the 17th. Keep shoulder to shoul- 
der in the ranks close and firm, and aim at your enemy’s knees ; and if 
you do this, no enemy can either stand before your bayonets or bear your 
fire.”—Sir Charles Napier. 
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A Fairy Fuserar.—There it was, on 2 little river island, that once, 
whether sleeping or waking we know not, we saw celebrated a Fairy’s 
Funeral. First we heard small pipes playing,as if no bigger than hollow 
rushes that whisper to the night a4 ; and more piteous than aught 
that thrills from earthly instrument was the scarce audible dirge! It 
seemed to float over the stream, every foam-bell emitting a plaintive 
note, till the airy anthem came floating over our couch, and then alighted 
without footsteps among the heather. The pattering of little feet was 
then heard, as if living creatures were arranging themselves in order, 
and then there was nothing but a more ordered hymn. The harmony 
was like the melting of musical dew-drops, and sang, without words, of 
sorrow and death. We opened our eyes, or rather sight came to them 
when closed, and dream was vision! Hundreds of creatures, no taller 
than the crest of the lapwing, and all hanging down their veiled heads, 
stood in a circle on a green platamong the rocks; and in the midst was 
a bier, framed as it seemed with flowers unknown to the Highland hills ; 
and on the bier a Fairy, lying with uncovered face, pale as the lily, and 
motionless as the snow. The dirge grew fainter and fainter, then 
died quite away; when two of the creatures came from the circle and 
took their station, one at the head and the other at foot ofthe bier. They 
sang alternate measures, not louder than the twittering of the awakened 
wood-lark, before it goes up the dewy air, but dolorous and full of the 
desolation of death. The flower bier stirred ; for the spot on which it 
lay sank down, and in a few moments the green sward was as smooth as 
ever—the very dews glittering above the buried Fairy. A cloud passed 
over the moon; and, with achoral Jament, the funeral troop sailed duskily 
away, heard afar off, still was the midnight solitude of the glen. Then 
thou returnest at shut of day, cheerful even in thy weariness, to thy 
ground cell within the knoll, where, as Fancy dreams, the Fairies dwell— 
a Silent People in the Land of Peace.—Recreations of Christopher 
North. 
—— a 
For or Sotttrupe.—There has just died at Coblentz, in the prison 
called the Convent of the Carmelites, a man known Ly the name of ‘‘the 
eld Frenchman with the white beard,”’ confined there 32 years, of which 
28 were voluntary. In 1811, a soldier of the 20th regiment of French 
Dragoons was discovered asleep, with his head on his knapsack, in the 
forest of Coblentz, and taken up as a deserter. He declared his name 
to be Antonio Alivera, a native of Aosta, in Piedment, and that he had 
received his discharge, with a pension of 200f a-year, from being subject 
to frequent fits of mental alienation. The authorities left him temporarily 
in prison. There he remained until the allied troops entered Coblentz, 
in 1814 when an order was given to send him and others to a depot of 
French prisoners. This he strongly protested against, declaring that he 
was not a French prisoner, but an Italian discharged from the service. In 
the course of the next year his father and uncle arrived, and obtained 
his liberation, and took him with them on their way home. Ata little 
distance from Coblentz, he suddenly quitted them and returned to the 
prison, requesting permission to be allowed to resume his former quar- 
ters. This was allowed with full liberty to go out when he pleased.— 
Notwithstanding this permission, he never left his cell for 28 years, and 
during that period never asked_ for light orfire, no matter how severe 
might be the cold. He spent hia time in making hair rings, ivory thim- 
bles, box paper-cutters, and -other little objects, which he sold to 
strangers who came to see him. He was 71 years old at his death ; and 
having‘ never cut his beard, which was very long, and of exceeding white- 
ness, and being of lofty stature, he had a most venerable appearance. He 
died worth 1,100 thalers (about 4,000f., which he had saved during his 
imprisonment. 


—— SO 


Most WonpDerFvuL.—Among the truly wonderful “ signs of the times’ 
which are daily recorded in the papers, not the least wonderful is the 
following, which we extract from a late English journal, credited to the 
Fife Herald: — 

“On Tuesday morning, Mrs. Marshall, residing in Pittencrieff-street, 
had boiled for breakfast a middling-sized duck-egg, and on proceeding to 
break the shell in the customary way, was surprised to find the spoon 
meet with unusual resistance; on taking off the shell, she was greatly 
surprised to find two penny-pieces, and two half-pennies, of the lawful 
coin of the realm, meet her astonished gaze. The neighbours were 
quickly made aware of the wonderful fact, and eventually we were called 
upon with the egg and coppers, with a request that it would be put in the 
papers. The coppers were lying at the thick end of the egg, and the 
yolk pressed up to the other end—the white was considerably discolored 
by the verdigris of the copper being mixed with it. We leave the fact to 
be explained by naturalists, but vouch for its accuracy. The egg was one 
of a dozen purchased from the shop of a retailer.” 


a 


in these lines, which are to be found inscribed on the simple flat stone, 
that marks the spot where lie the mouldering remains of the immortal 


bard—Shakspeare--and which are said to have been written by himself | 


—there seems something awful to contemplate. ‘If they are indeed his 
own,’ in the language of Irving, ‘ they show that solicitude about the quiet 
of the grave which seems natural to fine sensibilities and thoughtful minds: 
Good friend, for Jesus’ sake forbeare 
To dig the dust enclosed here, 
Blessed be he that spares these stones, 
And cursed be he that moves my bones, 


NERAL.—A most bold and daring 
a large number of passengers, to take the life of the Hon. Charles A. 
Wickliffe, Postmaster-General, who was on his return from Old Point Com- 
fort, on Tuesday last. It seems that Mr. Wickliffe, his two daughters and a 
niece, and a young man named J. McKean Gardner, a son of Col. Gard- 
rer, of Wash‘ngton, came on board at Old Point, on their way to Wash- 
ington. 
ef the Potomac river, Mr. Wickliffe and Gardner (who is represented 
to us as a disappointed office-seeker) were seen in a casual conversa- 
tion, which soon terminated, without attracting any attention from 
the passengers. Ev 
arrived a little above the mouth of the Potomac, when dinner was an- 
nounced. 
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AtrempTeD Assassination of Mra. Wickwirre, Postmaster-Ge- 
was made, in the presence of 


During the passage between that place and the mouth 


thing passed off pleasantly until the boat had 


Mr. W. ther took his niece by the arm to go to dinner, his two 


daughters walking immediately in front, and just as he was about pass- 
ing Gardner, who was lying down asleep, he touched Gardner with his 
hand, and said “Dinner,” for the purpose of waking him, when that indi- 
vidual sprang to his feet, drewa large dirk knife, and struck it into the 
right breast of Mr. W., the blade striking against the bone; and turni 
downward about an inch, but most fortunately not striking deep enoug 
to prove dangerous. 


mmediately on the wound being inflicted, A. K, Wooley, Esq., of 


Kentucky, seized Gardner and prevented his doing further injury, and 
with the aid of other passengers had him immediately confined. Un- 
fortunately no medical man was on board, but upon the arrival of the beat 
at Baltimore, two physicians were sent for who pronounced the wound 
not to be of aserious nature, and at the last accounts Mr. Wickliffe, was 
doing well. 


Gardner was, soon after the arrival of the boat, taken before Walton 


Gray, Esq, and committed for a further examination. Mr. Wickliffe 


requested, as a particular favor, that he should not be confined with fe- 
lons. It is said that the prisoner is laboring under mental derange- 
ment ! ‘ 

<< 


Cotuision on THE Reavine Raut Roav.—We learn from the Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer, that a fatal collision occurred on the rail road a few 
miles above Reading on Tuesday last. A number of coal cars were 
coming down, and the morning being foggy it was impossible to see far 
ahead. Just as the train was passing through a curve, @ train of empty 
cars, passing up the road fer wood, was discovered, but too late to pre- 
vent a disaster. The engines dashed against each other with a tremend- 
ous collision. Three persons were instantly killed—among them Mr. 
Samuel Shulze. Three other men were also injured, and it was feared 
fatally. 

The breken cars formed an immense heap of ruins, and the scene pre- 
sented was an awful one. The bodies of the dead and wounded were 
frightfully mangled. Medical aid was obtained as promptly as possible. 
The regular cars with passengers were detained by the accident for about 
three hours. This is the third collision of the kind that has occurred on 
the various railroads within a few days. 

P.S.—We have just heard that Mr. Shulze still survives, but that he is 
in a hopeless state. 

Mr. George Heckman and Mr. Daniel Forlwart were killed on the spot. 

It is said that six persons were seriously injured, two or three fatally, 

The damage in a pecuniary point of view is described as very great. 

——— 

Saratoca.—There are now about 550 visitors at the United States 
Hotel, about 300 at the Union, 250 at Congress Hall, 200 at the Pa- 
vilion, and at all the various other hotels, boarding houses, &c., in all, 
about 3500 visitors at the Springs. 

Castellan arrived there on Monday night, but had not announced her 
concert. It is said that some fools at Ballston, turned out to meet her 


as she passed through, and literally buried her in flowers and boquets. 





Tue Warxine Matcu at Caetsea.—Elworth performed his fifth 
24 miles on Wednesday, in 5h. 19m. 11s. Fogg’s time was 6h. 9m. 
83. Elworth’s best time was llm. 25s.; Fogg’s 1Jm. 20s. Both men 


were in good condition. 
— 

Tue Scottish Hemmess.—The reading public have already stamped 
this new romance with favour. A second edition has been called for, 
and is now ready. 

EE 

City Prison Statistics.—The Deputy Keeper, Mr. Wheeler, in- 
forms us that there were received into the City Prison the past week 135 
white men, 83 white women, 4 colored men, and 3 colored wor 
225. Discharged, during the same time, 78 white men, 31 white women 
and 5 colored men—total 114 ; of which 64 were sent to the Penitentiary. 
Remaining in prison, 88 white men, 30 white women, 11 colored men, 
12 col women—total 141. 


i 
The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions wil} 
hold its next session at Rochester, commencing on the 12th of September, 
Annual Sermon by the Rev. Dr. Tyler of East Windham, Conn, 
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Late from Seats.—Captain Lane, of the ship Alabamian, from Gib- | 
raltar, sailed July 5, reports that on his way to Gibraltar from Genoa he | 
touehed at Malaga, and sent aboat ashore. He lesrned from the Ame- 
rican Consul that the Catalonian troops hed surrendered to the. insur- 
gents, on account of which the citizens were ringing bells, firing guns | 
and making other demonstrations of joy. 


A Spanish frigate was lying off Malaga, with her tender, and it was 


feared that she would fire on the city, but he dropped down abou five 
miles. The intelligence from the Regent was that he was at Valencia | 
with 15,000 troops, preparing to take active measures against the in- 
surgents. 


The Alabamian passed another Spanish frigate, supposed to be on her 


way to join the first. 

At the last advices by way of England, Espartero was marching 
toward Valencia, the inhabitants of which city had joine@the insurrec- 
tion. From the language of our news collector we cannot tell-whether 
the Regent had entered the city, or was only before it with his ermy,- 
preparing to attack it. The “ Catalonian troops” spoken of were probably 
those of Zurbano.—Commercial. 


———[— a 

Later From §r. Toomas.—Captain Hamlin, of the schooner C. H. 
Hooper, arrived at Baltimore on Wednesday ftom St. Thomas, having 
left that place on the 13:h instant, contradicts the accounts previously 
received relative to the yellow fever raging at that place.. Capt. H. ar- 
rived at St. Thomas on the 11th and remained two days, during which 
time, although ashore the greater part of the time, he did not see a single 
funeral, nor did he hear m4 one—nor was the place reported to be sickly. 
A gentleman, passenger with Capt. H., Mr. Thorpe from Martinique, 
was several days in St. Thomas, and says he heard no reports of sick- 
ness there. 

The U. S. brig Bainbridge, Lieut. Johnson commanding, arrived at | 
St. Thomas the 10th inst. in seventeen days from Norfolk. She was to 
leave in a day or two for the Spanish Main, and would probably be at 
Pensacola by the middle of next September. Officers and crew all well. 

a 

Arrival or Com. Moorg at Gatveston,—By the arrival last even- 

ing of the steamer Sarah Barnes, from Galveston, we have obtained a 


paper of that city (the Civilian) containing the following cheering news: | 


The Texian vessels Austin. and Wharton, under Com. Moore and 
Capt. Lathrop, with Col. Morgan, arrived on the 14th inst. at Galveston, 
from Yucatan. 

The volunteer companies, and a large concourse of citizens, turned out 
to welcome their return. 

The whole of the Mexican forces have left Yucatan—the last having 
gone off unexpectedly in the night.—N. O. Bee, July 21, 

EE 


InpepenDENcE, JuLy 17, 1843. Messrs. Editors.—Some Texians 
have just arrived from off the plains. They left the Brig Arkansas on the 
6th of July ; they state that a compary of troops, consisting of 100 men, 
had a skirmish with 100 Mexicans, which lasted about twenty or. thirty 
minutes, a short time previous. A few shots were exchanged, twerty- 
five or thirty of the Spaniards were killed, a number wounded, and the 
rest taken prisoners, The Spanish officers attempted to escape on horse- 
back, but were soon taken, and a complete surrender of arms and ammu- 
nition, the consequence—none of the Texians were wounded or killed— 
one person had a bullet pass through his hat. The prisoners were short- 
ly after released and sent back to the Governor’s camp, (a little distance 
off,) when he and his army of 600 men became affrighted and fled preci- 
pitately back towards Santa Fé—though it is understood since that they 
were returning again to meet the company from here. 


| brought this way at present prices. 
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Statement of the expenses of the United States from the 4th March, 
1841, to the 3d March, 1843, inclusive : 
From March 4, 1241, From March 4, 1842 
to March 3, 1342. to March 3, 1843. | 
Civil, miscellaneous and foreign 
intercourse 


$26,306,347 73 $23,078,047 17 
The above is exclusive of payments on account of trust funds, the 
public debt, and Treasury notes. T. L. SMITH, Register, 
Treasury Dep. Register’s Office, July 19, 1843. | Madisonian. 
—— 
The Salt Works of this State at and near Syracuse are very active 
this season, with a market for all the salt they can turn out. The quali- 


| ty has been improved, and the allowance of a heavy drawback by the 


State on all that is brought to tide-water has proved a great help. The 
demand for the interior is now so good that very little more will be 
he following table will show the 
amount of inspections, omitting fractions, for the four weeks ending 
July 21, viz: 
Salina.. Syracuse. Liverpeol. Geddes. Aggregate. 
38,529 7,460 4,597 89,536 
35 699 19,297 8,622 111,308 
51,134 18,422 8,758 126 628 
37,976 29,471 12514 126,064 


163,340 74,651 34,493 456 538 
——— 

Morper tn Tennessee.—Extract of a letter dated Cherryville, 
Tenn., July 14:—There is quite an excitement among us at present, 
occasioned by several negroes murdering a young white man in our vici- 
nity—a young man of great personal worth and first family. They (the 
negroes) have confessed their guilt and purpose, which was to murder 
as many of the whites as possible, or those who were supposed to have 
most money, and make their escape to a free State. The negroes are 
now in jail, and a rigorous investigation is going on among the negroes 
by the whites, and so far almost every negro in the neighbourhood is 
involved. C.W.C. 

——— 

Fatal Rencounter.—A postseript in the Richmond Whig of the 
25th says :— 

“We learn by a passenger in the cars last evening that a difficulty oc- 
curred at Fauquier C. H. last Monday between R. E. Lee and a young 
Mr. Moore, The report is that Lee said he would horsewhip the father 
of Moore on sight. Moore accosted him to know whether he had said 
so. Lee responded that he had; whereupon pistols were drawn and 
discharged. Moore's took effect just above the hip—although each fired 
twice afterward. Lee was in the act of firing when he fell and expired. 

“The difficulty grew out of the painful controversy connected with 
Judge Scott. Mr. Lee ‘was the son-in-law of Judge Scott. Mr. Moore 


| was the son, we presume, of one of the gentlemen who were summoned 
| here last winter to give testimony in the case—which testimony was ad- 


verse to the Judge.” 
EE 
From Frorrmpa.—We have recent advices from St. Augustine, via 
Savannah. Gen. Worth has been out on a visit to the few Indians remain: 
ing ia the Territory, and finds them so humble and friendly that it will 
hardly be possible for the white villains who uniformly infest their neigh- 
borhood to embroil them in another war. 





A party of Texians, on a hunting excursion as they averred, came over 


into the American territory near the Arkansas River—Captain Cook, | 


_ with the United States tr came upon them and took the whole num- 
ber (109 men) prisoners depts them of their arms and released 
them with the privilege of ng under an escort hitherwards, or tak- 
ing any route across the prairiéas they thought best to Texas. The most 
of them preferred the latter course, and [ have no doubt joined Warfield, 
(who was to assume the command of the remaining forces,) and went in 

rsuit of the Spanish company, as they had determined to cross the Ar- 
ansas on the 3d July, on their way to Santa Fé, Should they be able 


to cast themselves in between the company and the Governor’s forces, on | 
Our | 


or near the Semirone, they will undoubtedly cut them off entirely. 
informant reports a good ceal of dissatisfaction existing among the Tex- 
an troops—he says there are a great many intelligent men among the 


number, but a majority of rogues. Their object is booty, which they will | 


obtain from the Spaniards alone ; the Americans they will not disturb 
unless associated and taking part with the others. 
tion of them, are to return in a few days. 
——=a— 
Loss or THE Packet Sutp Mempais.—This vessel was wrecked on 


Chickamicomico Island, 25 miles north of Cape Hatteras, on the morn- | 
She sailed from New Orleans onthe 7th, bound to | 
Passengers and crew all saved, with | 


ing of the 22d July. 
this port, where her cargo belongs. 
most of the cargo, the latter in a damaged state. 
a total loss. 
this city :—727 bales cotton; 84 do, hemp; 91 hhds. tobacco; 5,863 
pigs lead ; 1,647 sacks wheat ; 625 do. corn ; 55 bbls. whiskey ; 93 do 
oil ; 80 do lard ; 37. do. flaxseed—which will amount to less than $70,- 
000, Vessel insured in this city and Boston. 


Vessel supposed to be 


The settlement of Florida, under the Armed Occupation lawyis rapidly 
| progressing. It is believed that 200 000 acres have been already taken 
up. Probably all that ig worth anything will follow, and so the Terri: 
tory that has cost the people of the United States over $40,000,000 wil 
net them just nothing. Well ; better so than to have it continue a bil! of 
| expense to them. 

———___ 


MARRIED. 





The troops, or a por- 


Her cargo consists of the following, which is insured in | 


On the 29th ult.. by the very Rev. Dr. Power, John Berry, to Barbara Clan ' 
| Trant. 

At Norwalk, Conn., July 25, by Rev. Dr. Medad, George R. Cholwell to Mary 
E. Street. 

On the 27th July, at Eastchester, by Rev. Robert Bolton, William H. Harriso: 
to Miss Mary Hammond. 

July 30, by Rev. Dr. Hawks, Alexander Kyle Jr., to Mary Caroline Thomso: 
| all of this city, 


——————_ 
DIED, 


At Fonda, N. Y. July 25th, Garret V. Davis, in the 31st year of his age. 
On July 29th, Tryphena, daughter of Jehn I. Stevens, aged 6 months. 
At Adrian, Mich., on July the 2d, Maria P. Fillmore, aged 23. 

At Brooktyn, July 29, Robert S. Bartow, aged 72. 

At Fredericksburg, Va. July 26, Rev. John Kobler, aged 69. 


At Kingston, U. C., July 25, Maria Turner, aged 29. 

On July 31, Jacob Appleby in the 80th year of hisage. 

July 30, John Peters, aged 72. 

July 29, Abraham L. Braine, aged 71. 

At Eastport July 30, Rev. Luis E. Demilier aged. 38 

At his residence in Orange, N. J. July 30, Amos Williams, aged 30. ? 

At Shelbert, Vt., July 9, Mrs. Lavina White, widow of the late Nathan Whit 
| Eeq., aged 71; and in a on the following day, Mrs. Delia Gidding 

aged 61, Mrs. Giddings and Mrs. White were sisters. 








